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tentious brings the whole profession into disrepute. 
The sooner he is weeded out the better. 
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WE spend more for pensions to the army and navy 
than we spend for public education. We spend more 
than enough in charity, not always wisely bestowed, 
to provide land, tools, and homes for all our superfluous 
population. When our waterways are made useful, 
swamps are drained, arid plains are watered, and scien- 
tific agriculture becomes general, we can use the labor 
of twice the population we now have, and shall then 
have just begun to make use of our abundant and redun- 
dant resources. To develop our country we must get 
rid of politicians who are in it for what they can make, 
and masters of industry who regard human life as simply 
the raw material of manufacture, commerce, and trans- 
portation, and then train a set of men and women who 
will undertake to make the most of our country in the 
spirit in which explorers seek the poles, or missionaries 
bury themselves in darkest Africa. 
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In their eagerness to make money the liquor dealers 
have pushed their schemes too far. They have allowed 
the worst men and women who live by pandering to 
the vices of the weak and criminal elements of society 
to set up their establishments in such close connection 
with the saloons that the public has identified them with 
the saloons, and has had a spasm of disgust with the 
whole business. In the old days when New England 
rum was sold in every country store there was no neces- 
sary connection between rum drinking, and gambling, 
licentiousness, and kindred vices. Where prohibition is 
effective, the saloon has met its well-deserved fate. In 
other communities the warning will probably be heeded, 
and the men who produce and sell alcohol will make 
haste to divorce themselves from intimate relations 
with infamous resorts of any and every kind. 
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ARE there other worlds than ours which are the homes 
of intelligent creatures? This question is quite inde- 
pendent of that other question as to whether there are 
worlds which are capable of supporting human beings 
such as dwell upon the earth. The important question 
is whether, among the innumerable worlds which lie 
within the limit of human vision, there are any which 
are the homes of intelligent beings with whom, if we had 
the opportunity, say in another life, we might open com- 
munication and understand each other. The question 
is not settled when one has proved that human beings 
could not live in any world that was not exactly like 
our own. The physical form is of slight importance. 
This thought is suggested by the popular representation 
of angels, anatomically so different from men that they 
have two or even four wings, and cherubs also that have 
wings and no bodies. 
of the writer that in a universe like ours there are many 
and varied forms of intelligence manifested through 
organisms suitable to intelligent beings and the world 
which they inhabit. 

ed 


WE sympathize with those Methodists who with open 
minds are trying to bring the discipline of the church 
into harmony with the habits of well-behaved people 
who sometimes dance, play cards in an innocent way, 
and attend the theatre when the play is worth attention. 
To rescind the rules and allow members of the Metho- 
dist Church without rebuke to do that which many of 
them are already doing, and which their neighbors in 
other churches are doing, would seem easy and right 
were it not for the interpretation to be put upon the 
action by thoughtless people. Not even the most 
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liberal church would care to put on record a resolution 
which could be construed as approval of all the amuse- 
ments of which the principal features are dancing, card 
playing, and theatre going. To take back a prohibition 
would, for a time no doubt, cause some slight excess 
and would certainly invite the criticism of those who, 
favoring prohibition, misrepresent the motives of those 
who voted for a rational social freedom in such matters. 
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THEODORE PARKER held that God, duty, and immor- 
tality were self-evident and _self-attesting facts of experi- 
ence; that they were independent of specific proofs, 
being provided for in the constitution of human nature 
itself. This statement is now assented to mostly by 
those who are on the border line in their passage from 
the letter to the spirit of religion. But something like 
Parker’s doctrine is and must be held by all who see 
that behind every creed and doctrine there is something 
not peculiar to any church or creed, which is the sub- 
stratum of belief. There is a predisposition, an inclina- 
tion, a desire to believe without specific evidences that 
which many try to prove by facts and witnesses. That 
spirit is real and indestructible, that the spiritual uni- 
verse is infinite and eternal, that the spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord, and that the life of the soul is inde- 
pendent of the fortunes and fate of the body,—these with 
other similar convictions lie back of all creeds, proofs, 
and evidences, and give great comfort to those who be- 
lieve where they cannot prove and trust where they 
cannot see. 


Anniversary Week. 


Partly because we are few and small and do not over- 
crowd a city when we get together, and partly because we 
are the most conservative of all religious bodies, the Uni- 
tarians in Chicago and Boston still maintain the custom 
of holding May meetings. This is probably a remi- 
niscence of the May meetings of London of which Exeter 
Hall has been the famous centre. For the reason, also, 
that we are few and small, we are obliged to hold our 
National’ Conference not at random in any great city 
where we should drop out of sight, but in some place 
where we can call our tribe together, comfort one another, 
and show a solid front to that part of the Christian world 
which will have none of us. 

The coming meetings will be made interesting, if not 
profitable, by discussions of our methods of doing mis- 
sionary work, and the question whether any improve- 
ment can be made in the institutions to which we now 
give commission as our executive bodies. We recently 
published a plan offered by Mr. Hutchinson, one of the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association (we would 
say our National Association, did that not exclude 
Canadian churches), and also suggestions made by the 
Roard of Directors of the Western Conference. The 
most serious charge is that the method of nominating 
officers and directors now practically makes the Board 
of the Association a close corporation, and that the life 
members, if they choose, can at any annual meeting take 
control. The directors of the Western Conference say 
that the total possible number of delegates from the 
churches is 930, while the Year Book shows that the life 
members number 2,589. As the life members not only 
have a vote, but, if they are appointed as delegates from 
churches, have, by ruling of the late president, Hon. 
George S. Hale, two votes at the annual meeting, there 
seems to be some justice in the criticism. The state- 
ment is often made that the life members never exercise 
their power. Why, then, give them a show of authority 
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without the substance? But in two or three instances 
we know that they have exercised their power and their 
votes turned the scale. These facts justify the claim that 


is made by those who object to the present system, that. 


the American Unitarian Association is not, in the sense 
that was intended when the changes in its constitution 
were made, a representative body. 

But these, after all, are trivial matters which cannot 
greatly affect the working capacity of any body of men 
and women who are thoroughly alive and awake to the 
great opportunities now fairly thrown in our way by the 
passing of the creeds of fear and the new impulse of hos- 
pitality which moves many who once stood over against 
us with frowns and maledictions. For mere denomina- 
tional success and sectarian expansion our best people 
care not at all, and to enter upon any campaign with such 
ends in view would be to invite defeat. The function of 
the Unitarian Church always has been not martyrdom 
in the sense of suffering for the truth, but martyrdom in 


_ the sense of standing as a witness for the truth with en- 


gag AO IP 


tire willingness to take what comes of it. 

It has been a great advantage to men and women in 
the creedal churches who were thinking their way out to 
have an organized body, like the Unitarian, to stand 
fairly outside and independent of all ecclesiastical au- 
thority and subscription to creeds, and to show that such 
independence was consistent with a devout life, active 
moral impulses, and worthy achievements in the building 
of character and the organization of society. A definite 
course of progress in religion and righteousness has been 
associated for nearly one hundred years with the Uni- 
tarian name. ‘That name has now become a moral asset 
of priceless value to those who know its history and know 
what processes of life and reconstruction have, in the 
minds of the most religious and intelligent thinkers of the 
country, been associated with it. We do not need to 
strive or cry, and our voice may not be heard in the 
streets; but we have a charge which cannot be neglected, 
and an opportunity which ought to fill any honest heart 
with joy: In our various meetings of men and women, 
in the Association, the Alliance, the Sunday School So- 
ciety, and other allied groups of workers, let there be life, 
activity, and joy in worthy work, so that on a rising tide 
we may float free of all obstructions and so quickly ar- 
range and forget the details of organization. 


The Social Revolution. 


In Russia the above title covers a small party of those 
who believe in bringing about reforms by violence. If 
necessary, they do not hesitate to decree and secure the 
assassination of those whom they consider enemies of 
humanity. If they had their way, what they believe to 
be the coming kingdom of peace and prosperity for all 
men would be ushered in at once by all the violence and 
bloodshed that were necessary to clear out of their way 


_ those who obstruct the progress of the principles to 


which they are devoted. 

But we need not think of this small party as repre- 
sentative of the social revolution which is going on the 
world over. Something similar to that which took 
place in Europe in ’48, and which made American society 
a boiling cauldron in the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury, is now repeating itself; but on the whole in a more 
peaceable way and with gentler methods. All lovers 
of their kind, who are thoughtful and intelligent, know 
and deplore the fact that on the earth there are still 
pressors, and that on the side of the oppressors there 
power. ‘This is no more true to-day than it was in 
year 3000 B.c., but to-day this fact is better under- 
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stood and more earnestly deprecated. There were never 
sO many men and women in all classes as there are now 
who earnestly desire and are seeking some way to bring 
about liberty, justice, equality, and fair play for all the 
workers in the world. The difficulty to-day is not that 
conditions are worse, but that there is an excess of sym- 
pathy which can find no way of coming into useful rela- 
tions with society and of acting as an emollient for 
present distress. 

There is a crisis in social affairs such as has come at 
least once in every half century since the nations began 
to submit to the control of intelligence and show regard 
for the wants of the common people. What will happen 
is not any violent disruption of society or any sudden 
change of relations between the workers of the world 
who are masterful and those who are dependent. 

It was a long step in advance when the dependent 
workers of the world were able to claim wages and to 
insist that they should be free to choose their employers 
and the kind of work they would do. We need not tell 
the story of enforced labor. It is a long and painful 
one. In Egypt, for instance, it has only within our 
time been superseded by the intelligent and humane 
methods of civilization. But since history began there 
never has been a time when somewhere in the world 
there were not laborers who were regarded as worthy of 
their hire. The cry now is that the wages system must 
be abolished, that it is antiquated and inhuman. Pos- 
sibly there may be truth in the statement, but certainly 
in our time the wages system will not be abolished. 
The mistake made by those who cry out against it is to 
take it for granted that there is no escape from this 
system, whereas the door is wide open in this country 
for millions to escape if they wish to be independent 
and know how to use the opportunities which are af- 
forded them. : 

It seems to us that the part of true philanthropy and 
a wise policy of social improvement is to be found in the 
work of those earnest men and women who are showing 
the poor and the dependent classes, especially our for- 
eign brethren who are flocking to our shores and making 
our problems immensely difficult, that on the land there 
is room for everybody and a chance to make a living in 
a wholesome way independent of capitalists, captains of 
industry, and the wages system. There is room also 
for all who are competent to organize brotherhoods, 
phalansteries, and social settlements, to take up land, 
to produce all that skill and industry can coax out of 
the earth through its forests, its mines, and its fruitful 
fields, and then to share with one another these prod- 
ucts of honest toil. 

But far more important and directly useful is the plan 
which certainly will increase in scope and influence to 
draw the surplus population out of our overcrowded 
cities, and plant families on the land where they are 
needed, and where they may be healthy and indepen- 
dent. ‘The hard times in the ’7o’s of the last century 
drove many mechanics in New England in despair out 
of the cities to take up as a last resort the cultivation 
of abandoned farms. But the mechanic who was in- 
telligent quickly discovered that not only was a farm 
a more wholesome dwelling-place and playground for 
his children than the streets of a city, but that it was a 
better place for him to work independent of the wages 
of employers. The result was that the majority of them 
fell in love with country life and never returned to the 
city. Now here is the place to begin to abolish the 
wages system. 

The answer will be that these suffering people are 
helpless because of their poverty, that they have not 
the means of stocking their farms and making a proper 
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beginning. ‘To this we reply that the statement is not 
true, that society stands ready to-day to help those 
who are ready to help themselves in this way, and that 
the difficulty is not to find the helpers, but to find those 
who are willing to avail themselves of the opportunities 
which involve living away from the crowd and the glare 
of the city streets. In New England many thousands 
of foreigners have found escape in this way, and are no 
more complaining of the hard fortunes of the operative. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The directors of the Association have been requested 
to reserve time at the annual meeting of the Association 
for a discussion of the methods of nominating and elect- 
ing the officers and directors of the Association and such 
other matters of business as may be brought forward. 
The Programme Committee has accordingly assigned 
the morning and afternoon sessions on Wednesday, May 
27, for the consideration of these questions. 

In view of this pending discussion a brief statement 
of the facts of the situation, submitted without com- 
ment, may be timely. 

I. Offices. Fifty years ago, in 1858, the Association 
was administered by an Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and nine directors. In 1862 the number of 
directors was increased from nine to fourteen. In 1868 
the Association provided that at least eight of the Exec- 
utive Committee should be laymen. In 1877 the title 
of Executive Committee was changed to Board of Di- 
rectors, and the number of directors, exclusive of exec- 
utive officers, was increased to eighteen, six going out 
each year. It was further provided that, of the whole 
board, at least fourteen should be laymen. 

In 1893 the following was adopted as Article V. of the 
By-laws: ‘“The officers shall be a president, six vice- 
presidents,—one of whom at the time of his election shall 
be from Northern New England, one from Southern 
New England, one from the Middle States, one from 
the Southern States, one from the Central West, and 
one from the Pacific Coast,—a secretary and one or more 
assistant secretaries, a treasurer, and eighteen other 
persons, who, with them, shall constitute a Board of 
Directors. ‘These officers, of whom sixteen shall be 
laymen, shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting. 
The president, vice-presidents, secretaries, and treas- 
urer shall be chosen annually, to serve for one year or 
until their successors shall be chosen. The eighteen 
other persons, of whom three shall be women, shall be 
chosen for three years or until their successors shall be 
chosen; and one-third shall be chosen annually.” 

This is the By-law under which the Association is 
now administered. 

II. Voters. For twenty-two years after its organiza- 
tion in 1825 the Association was a society of public- 
spirited individuals, living in and about Boston, who 
were interested in the diffusion of Unitarian principles. 
In 1847 it was incorporated under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. By gradual steps and 
common consent it came to be regarded as the ‘‘execu- 
tive arm”’ of the Unitarian churches for the promotion 

- of the work they were doing in common, chiefly pub- 
lishing books and tracts and helping weak churches. It 
remained, however, a society of individual subscribers, and 
the Executive Committee was annually chosen by thes 
individual life and annual members. In 1885 a By-law 
was adopted broadening the franchise by the admission 
of the representatives of contributing churches. This 
By-law (Article III.) is as follows:— 
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‘Those contributing to the funds of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation under the following 
conditions, namely,— 

‘“‘Any church or missionary association, of at least 
two years’ standing, not being in arrears of debt to the 
American Unitarian Association or the Church Building 
Load Fund, shall, upon sending a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association for two 
successive years, be entitled to representation at all 
business meetings of the Association by the persons of 
its minister or president and two additional lay delegates, 
provided that such contributions shall be placed in the 
hands of the officers of the Association on or before May 
1, to entitle a church to be represented in the following 
annual meeting.” 

The voting constituency, therefore, consists at present 
of the life members provided for under Article II. and the 
delegate members provided for under Article ILI. of the 
By-laws. 

III. Methods of Election. For sixty-five years the 
method of electing the Executive Committee or the 
officers and directors was that in general use in similar 
societies; namely, the appointment by the chairman, 
at each annual meeting, of a Nominating Committee 
from the floor, who retired and later reported to the 
meeting a ticket which was accepted and elected. This 
simple and democratic procedure apparently sufficed 
until 1890, when a nominating plan was adopted which, 
as amended, in 1891, reads as follows :— 

‘7, At each annual meeting, or within a week there- 
after, the presiding officer shall appoint a committee of 
five persons to be a committee on nominations. 

‘‘9. Said committee, until the first day of April in 
each year, shall receive suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of names to be put in nomination for directors at 
the next election, and on the first day of April, or as 
soon as practicable thereafter, shall prepare a list con- 
taining names of candidates for the executive offices, 
and containing twelve names of candidates for directors, 
other than the executive officers,—to wit, the names of 
eight candidates from New England, of two candidates 
from the Middle and Southern States, and of two candi- 
dates from the Western States and Pacific Coast. 

‘*3. Said committee shall send such lists, with a form 
of ballot attached, to each of the life members of the 
Association, and also to each of the churches or mission- 
ary associations entitled to representation at the next 
annual meeting, and request them to vote for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the offices to be filled, and to 
return their ballots to the committee,—and in so voting 
to select four candidates for directors for three years 
from the New England States, one from the Middle and 
Southern States, and one from the Western States and 
Pacific Coast, of which six candidates one at least shall 
be a woman and not more than three shall be ministers. 

‘‘4. Before the fifteenth day of May said committee 
shall count said ballots, and publish the names of the 
candidates so nominated in the Christian Register, and 
have them printed upon an official ballot to be presented 
at the annual meeting.” 

This is the method which is now in use, except that 
the presiding officer no longer appoints the Nominating 
Committee. This change was provided for at the annual 
meeting of 1902, and later amended as follows:— 

‘Voted, That the Nominating Committee shall consist 
of five members, four of whom shall be elected by ballot 
annually, in the way in which the directors are now 
elected,—that is, through the nominiation on the reg- 
ular ticket sent to members of the American Unitarian 
Association of double the number to be thus elected by 
ballot; the chairman of the Nominating Committee for 
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the preceding year to be, ex officio, the third member, 
and to serve as secretary of the committee during his 
second year of service.” 

It is understood that at the annual meeting, May 27, 
at least four new plans for nominating and electing 
officers and directors will be submitted by individual 
members of the Association. These proposals will be 
printed and distributed at the meeting. 

SamuEL A. Exior. 


Current Topics. 


To the end of a vigorous policy for the conservation of. 


the natural resources of the country a remarkable confer- 
ence is being held at the White House in the latter half 
of this week. The conferees are the President of the 
United States and the governors of practically all the 
States and Territories in the Union, who have been in- 
vited to Washington by the chief executive of the na- 
tion to consult with him with a view to an intelligent 
and consistent project for the maintenance of the ma- 
terial potentialities of the republic. Expert opinions 
upon the possibilities of various natural resources and 
energies will be given by scientists for the enlightenment 
ofthe executives. It is expected that the gathering will at 
least arouse public appreciation of the danger that at- 
tends the prodigal waste of material and energy which, 
in the view of the President, menaces the productive 
powers of the land with gradual exhaustion. 


rd 


A SPECTACULAR electioneering campaign in England 
came toaclose Saturday when Winston Spencer Churchill, 
once defeated in his contest for a seat in Parliament, was 
elected from Dundee by a Liberal majority of 2,709 as 
compared with a majority of 5,411 polled by the Liberal 
incumbent in 1906. Mr. Churchill, who by his election 
is enabled to retain the office of President of the Board 
of Trade to which he was appointed in the process of the 
reorganization of the Cabinet by Mr. Asquith, the new 
Prime Minister, was made the object of a vigorous attack 
by the Laborite, the advocates of protection, and the 
woman suffragists. His capacity as an administrator 
was questioned upon the ground that he had not been 
successful in dealing with the ship-building controversy 
as his distinguished predecessor in office was in averting 


- a threatened strike on the railroads of the country. On 


the whole, the victory of the ambitious young statesman 
was not such as to assure his party of continued strength 
with the electorate at large. 


wt 


AN astonishing revival of the scandal affecting mem- 
bers of the immediate entowrage of the kaiser came to 
light last week, when Prince Philip zu Eulenburg, who 
was accused by Maximilien Harden, the editor of Die 


Zukunft, of vicious tendencies and improper influence 


upon the head of the empire, was arrested and impris- 
oned upon a charge of perjury that grew out of his denial 
under oath of certain specific accusations made by Herr 
Harden. ‘The seriousness of the situation in which the 
prince has found himself was indicated on May 11, when 


_ his offer of bail in the sum of $125,000 was refused by the 


court, which announced that the former member of what 
Herr Harden had termed the ‘‘Round Table’’ must re- 
main in prison until a hearing and adjudication in his case. 
A few months ago Prince zu Eulenburg’s accuser, after a 
protracted trial, was found guilty of attempted defama- 
tion of character, and was sentenced to a term in prison. 
The entire proceeding bears a strange likeness to the 
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Dreyfus controversy, of which the effects upon France 
have not yet been entirely obliterated. 


vt 


Av least one of the specific reforms demanded by a 
majority of the people of Ireland—the establishment of 
a national university—appears to be on the point of 
being conceded to them so far as the House of Commons 
is concerned. ‘The Irish university bill passed its second 
reading on May 11, by avote of 344 to 31. The announce- 
ment of the action of the chamber was greeted by the 
Nationalist members as an assurance of the ultimate pas- 
sage of the measure. The chief secretary for Ireland, 
the sponsor of the bill, congratulated the House in its 
participation ‘‘in the successful foundation of liberal 
assets of learning in Ireland.” Mr. Birrell’s project pro- 
vides for the establishment by royal charter of two uni- 
versities, one at Dublin and the other at Belfast. The 
Irish members, with the exception of the small group of 
Irish Unionists, have insisted upon the passage of the 
university bill as an earnest of other and more compre- 
hensive measures of home rule. 
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THE conservatism of the controlling forces in the third 
Douma was illustrated strikingly on May to, when the 
president of the chamber, M. Khomyakoff, averted a 
crisis in the cabinet by withdrawing a protest against the 
“unfortunate expression’? employed by the Minister of 
Finance, M. Kokovsoff, who had exclaimed, in the course 
of debate, ‘‘Thank God, we haven’t a Parliament in 
Russia yet.” The president’s strictures were immedi- 
ately resented by Premier Stolypin, who announced that, 
unless M. Khomyakoff withdrew his rebuke, the cabinet 
would resign. The presiding officer of the Douma, rec- 
ognizing the dominant fact that M. Stolypin had re- 
peatedly demonstrated his belief in the effectiveness of 
the Douma, withdrew the phrase to which exceptions had 
been taken and assured the continuance of M. Stolypin 
at the head of the government. The moderation of M. 
Khomyakoff has produced a conciliatory effect even upon 
some of his most virulent critics of the popular branch 
of the Russian legislative assembly. 


ed 


IMAGINATIVE minds will find an echo of the last great 
European struggle in the announcement from St. Peters- 
burg that a considerable part of the Caucasian army corps 
is proceeding toward the Turkish frontier, and that a 
division of field artillery, with batteries and baggage, is 
on its way to Kars, one of the historic points in the 
Russo-Turkish wars of 1877-78. At the same time the 
Russian punitive expedition which is dealing with Per- 
sian bandits and Turkish raiders in Persian territory is 
extending its operations westward, with the Turkish 
frontier as its possible destination. It is worthy of note 
that the manceuvres of the Caucasian army corps this 
summer will take place about the Turkish frontier. In 
order to guard against eventualities, Turkey is said to be 
mobilizing troops on its side of the line that separates it 
from the historic foe of the Ottoman Empire. 


z 


INTELLIGENCE from Panama at the beginning of the 
week indicated that a serious controversy between the 
republics of Colombia and Panama, involving the pos- 
sibility of disturbance in the vicinity of the Canal Zone, 
has been averted by the diplomacy of Mr. Taft, the Sec- 
retary of War, who is on his way back to Washington 
after a hurried trip to the area of unrest. Mr. Taft has 
induced Colombia and Panama to suspend action that 
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might have grown out of the seizure of the disputed town 
of Jurado by the former country until the question in all 
its phases shall have been submitted to consideration by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Root. Mr. Taft’s trip to 
Panama also resulted in the negotiation of several treaties 
affecting the property interests of citizens of Panama in 
the Canal Zone. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Holmes held that a thawing conservative was a 
much more agreeable person than a freezing radical. 


Insurance companies decline to insure isolated build- 
ings on abandoned farms and unused sawmills because 
they are always sure to burn. 


Hard work, long continued, is the condition of success. 
But successful work is never done until the labor is for- 
gotten and the outcome is spontaneous. 


The trouble with the Church to-day is not so much 
that it is delinquent as that a new impulse to be useful 
has made its customary services seem inadequate. 


It is difficult to enlist our best men and women in the 
attempt to improve the moral sanitation of our towns 
and cities, because the task is somewhat similar to work 
in foul ditches and sewers. 


They who intentionally overwork, under-feed, and 
under-pay children are brutes and villains. But, within 
proper limits, useful work is as wholesome for children, 
and as interesting, as play. 


It has been said that two persons may meet on the 
steps of a temple and for a moment be on the same level, 
but there is a vast difference between the one who is 
going up and the one who is coming down. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Vocation of the Preacher. 


To the-Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In a recent editorial note you say, ‘‘Often the very 
attitude of a preacher who is seeking to make himself 
useful in practical affairs is a confession that he has no 
message that is in him like a consuming fire.’ Here is 
a hint worth considering from the different view-points 
of both pulpit and pew. Take the case of our excellent 
brother Rev. Xerxes Ahasuerus, whose commendable 
interest in civil and social activities has so far disquali- 
fied him for edifying discourse that the very people 
who share his week-day works no longer care to hear 
his Sunday words, but frankly say that the sermons have 
become innutritious and wearisome. 

Dr. Parkhurst may be one of a very small class who 
can throw themselves all over into public and social 
movements, and yet have energy and interest enough 
left for first-class work every Sunday; but such ex- 
amples are not for safe imitation. The average preacher 
is obliged to ask himself, ‘‘Is there enough of me for both 
these functions ?”’ 

One might compile quite a list of men who have worked 
themselves out of the ministry by allowing the prophetic 
““message’”’ to become secondary in their own thought 
and in the esteem of the people. And, if one really has 
the living Word in trust for mankind, why should he 
leave it ‘‘to serve tables’’? 

Perhaps there is a larger way to promote the cause 
of social welfare by a division of labor. A minister 
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once expressed to a group of parishioners some measure 
of regret and self-reproach because he was taking so 
small a part in the affairs of the town,—in its schools, 
philanthropies, and works for social betterment. As 
with one voice, they said to him: ‘‘In all good works 
you are our leader, guide, and inspirer by the kind of 
sermons you give us every Sunday. Just you keep on 
preaching, and we will look after these other matters.’ 
Ten years after his work was done there were men and 
women who had caught the impulse of his spirit and 
were steadily carrying forward all the best interests of 
that community. 

Does not all vital preaching communicate both light 
If the trumpet be not blown, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle? OMEGA. 


Life Members in the American Unitarian Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I have been interested in the article by Mr. South- 
worth, which was printed in the Register of March 3, 
and, as the time is approaching for the meetings of the 
Unitarian Association, when the suggestions therein 
contained will probably be brought forward for dis- 
cussion, I venture to call the attention of your readers 
to some points which seem to deserve consideration. 

One proposal is to abolish life memberships,—that is, 
the life memberships of laymen and laywomen; for 
every minister is, ex officio, a life member. The dele- 
gates to the annual meetings of the Association consist 
of the minister of every church and two lay members. 
The lay members may change every year; but the min- 
ister is always a delegate(if willing to attend the meetings), 
and his responsibility and power are exactly the same 
as if he were a life member. Ministers will therefore 
so long as they are settled retain, practically, the position 
of life members,’ should the life membership of laymen 
be abolished. 

Now, in all Protestant churches, and especially in the 
Unitarian Church, which is Protestant of the Protestant, 
it is a serious problem how to gain and to hold the interest 
of the lay members. We cannot go back to a system 
of sacerdotal authority, although that has, no doubt, 
its merits. Our only hope is in the voluntary and in- 
telligent loyalty of our members. The best and most 
effective method for attaining this result, not only in a 
religious association, but in all societies organized for 
any definite purpose, is to give to every member, so far 
as possible, a share of responsibility. Instead, there- 
fore, of making it an aim to discourage and destroy the 
interest of lay members—a suicidal policy—every effort 
should be made to increase and strengthen it. 

The (lay) delegates cannot supply the desired ele- 
ment: often they are chosen only because they happen 
to be able to be present at the annual meeting. They 
may not be familiar with matters which seriously affect 
the interests of the denomination. Usually they have 
no instructions from the churches which send them. 
To be of any real value, the constituency must have the 
intelligence which comes from a permanent relation. It 
is a good thing to have lay delegates, as well as life mem- 
bers; but they cannot take the place of life members. 
The annual delegates are a shifting quicksand. The 
life members are the bed-rock of the denomination. 

Now, if there are objections to the present system (I 
will not discuss this point), can some improvement be 
made which avoids both Scylla and Charybdis? Do 
the suggestions of Mr. Eliot cover the ground? I think 
others might be offered. Here are two 


1. Let the method of making life members stand as it — 
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now is, only limiting the number in any way that seems 
best, so that no church will have too large a proportion. 

2. Instead of adopting the proposal to make life mem- 
bership ‘‘honorary,’’—that is, to give no representative 
vote with the membership (which is equivalent to abol- 
ishing it, for scarcely any one would go to a long, fatiguing 
business meeting except drawn by the duty and respon- 
sibility of voting) —do the exact opposite. Let the mem- 
bership not be conditioned by any contribution of money, 
but by recommendation from the church to which the 
member belongs, each candidate also being accepted 
(or rejected) by a committee, and each name being 
offered a year before admission. 

This method would put an end to the apprehension 
which has been felt, under the present system,—that 
large and rich churches might create a great many mem- 
bers by contributions of money; while it would make it 
possible to retain in the service of the denomination 
(or gain for it) any man or woman who is earnestly and 
conscientiously devoted to its interests. The sugges- 
tion here made is only tentative: perhaps a better one 


_may be offered. But it ought to be remembered that, 


whatever may be, in theory, the objections to the pres- 
ent system as not ‘‘democratic,’’ the practical results 
have been beneficial; and it is doubtful whether any harm 
has ever been done at all. It has simply been the means 
of deepening and strengthening the interest in denomina- 
tional matters of a large number of our lay members, 
and educating them to the point of intelligent and loyal 
service. Wu Fee Ge 
Boston, Mass. 


* The Joy of Life. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


Like many Anglo-Saxon words, ‘‘joy” is most expres- 
sive of its meaning. ‘‘Joy!” ‘‘Joy be with you,” ‘‘I 
wish you joy,’’—at the mere word our hearts thrill. It 
sometimes seems that we are too prone to dwell on the 
shadowy and seamy side of life, talk and think too much 
of patience, resignation, and the kindred virtues of 
endurance, as if these comprised our whole duty. Let 
us dwell, then, for a little while on the duty of joy- 
fulness in this beautiful world of ours, into which it has 
been our good fortune to be born. ‘‘It is a comely 


fashion to be glad.” 


In the first place, it is a blessing to have been born 
here and now in what we know, however we may some- 
times criticise it, is the best time in the world’s history. 
Never did mankind enjoy such privileges, such possi- 
bilities of comfort and joy, as now in this twentieth 
century of the world’s history. Dwellers in the beautiful 
Connecticut Valley could, perhaps, hardly be blamed if 
secretly they cherished the belief that their abode is 
located a little nearer the centre of the universe than 
that of less favored mortals. But, happily, no one 
locality has a monopoly of God’s good gifts to his children. 
In a recent trip I crossed sections of eight States,—Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. Everywhere all 
along the way I caught glimpses of happy homes, of the 
simple joy and delight of human beings in being alive 
in the spring-time. Little pictures linger in the mind 
of the men fishing along the banks of the runs, others 
with guns sauntering through the woods, the old woman 
in her sunbonnet, out in the spring sunshine, helping 


_ her husband plant the garden, the colts that kicked up 


their heels and pranced gayly away, the ducks swimming 
the stream, the party of fishermen taking a noon 
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lunch around a camp-fire by the brookside, the boys 
playing baseball, the children running and shouting, 
all glad of an excuse to be outdoors again. Everywhere 
there was beauty and the fresh joy of earth life. 

Nature is full of joy. If we will but lift our eyes from 
the ground where sometimes we plod along but dully 
and hopelessly, Nature waits to fill our hearts with her 
own overflowing joy. Radiant spring mornings when 
the sun streams down on the rejoicing world with what 
seems conscious love and a touch of human kindness, 
when the birds almost burst their little breasts with the 
rapture of their singing, when the gentle breeze rustles 
the slender tree boughs, whose new leaves make the 
woods that clothe our hillsides a maze of tender hues, 
when the time of flowers has come again, and ‘‘the voice 
of the turtle is heard in the land,’”’ unhappy is the heart 
that does not thrill with answering gladness. Some 
mornings it is as if we had unexpectedly come into a 
fortune. Surely, some great good is to befall us, some 
glad tidings certainly must await us, this perfect day. 
Probably the day will prove to be but uneventful and 
commonplace. The joy whose secret Nature was trying 
to whisper to us in the gladness of the morning was but 
a hint of the great joy underlying life, the joy into which 
we only enter fully when life is over, but hints of which 
often steal in upon us here, even through the density of 
the flesh. 

Little children are true joy-bringers. The older we 
grow, the greater to us the fascination of the innocent, 
prattling voices, the merry laughter, the spontaneous joy 


of the happy little ones. 


“Trailing clouds of glory, do they come 
From God, who is their home.” 


The children know the secret at the heart of nature, 
know that this is a world to be glad in. Their in- 
cessant activity, the eagerness and intensity of their 
play, their loud, ringing voices and happy laughter, 
all speak of their instinctive joy. Lambs, kittens, colts, 
all young creatures, all animals and birds, in fact, are 
overflowing with activity and joy in existence. 

When one is well, there is an actual joy simply in being 
alive, as conscious of power, of force, we set ourselves 
about some needed work. There are few greater joys 
than using our powers. Each has some gift. To use 
our power, to do the thing we know we can do and do 
well, whatever it is, to help the world along even in 
modest fashion and ever so little, is a sure and right 
recipe for joy. The poet truly says,— 

“All other worldly joys go less, 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.”’ 


No matter how lonely, sad, or care-laden our own 
life may be, if we can forget it all and ourselves, too, for 
a while, in carrying cheer to the sick, the alone, the 
forgotten, adding something to the joyfulness of chil- 
dren, lending a helping hand to discouraged people 
and good causes that perhaps languish for lack of sup- 
port,—if we can do some of the helpful things for which 
life furnishes abundant opportunity, lo! unconsciously 
to ourselves, our own burden has vanished, and a feeling 
of almost heavenly joy may surprise us, a bit of his 
gladness who could say at the close of his earth-life, full 
of hardships, ‘‘These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.’’ 

Much of life’s joy comes from friendship. Thank God 
for all the good people in the world, some of whom 
it is our happy fortune to know and call our friends,— 
the friends who know us through and through, to whom 
it is not necessary to explain or apologize, who take us 
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just as we are, with all our imperfections, stand by us 
loyally, and love us to the end. Friendship warms 
the heart to the core and makes life worth living. 

Great is the joy derived from intellectual pleasures, 
the keen delight given by a bright book, whose thoughts 
kindle and stimulate our minds, wake and stir us, lifting 
us to heights unknown before. Let us be thankful 
for all the wit and brightness in the world, that sparkles 
in the eye of our friend, shakes off dull care by giving 
us that great boon, a hearty laugh, and that lives on, 
undimmed by time, in many a book or play whose writer 
vanished from earth years ago. In witnessing recently 
a brilliant representation of scenes from ‘‘Cranford,”’ 
and seeing an audience of vastly differing ages and ex- 
periences made one for the time, as they laughed to- 
gether over these pictures of other days, so skilfully 
drawn and acted, I could but think of the great boon 
Mrs. Gaskell had conferred on the world simply by 
writing this little book. Long ago she went to her 
grave, but her wit and tenderness live on, diffusing joy 
in the world, warming and brightening many a heart. 

The esthetic sense is another source of joy,—the love 
of the beautiful. A fine picture, a lovely landscape, 
above all, the best music, lifting us, as it does, above 
earth, into close communion with heavenly rapture,— 
all these are among the many delights with which our 
earth-life is rich. 

The great joy-bringer, love, it is almost impossible 
to touch upon, so intimate is the topic, so close does it 
lie to our inmost hearts. We need no stronger evidence 
that our spirits are divine, a part of God’s spirit, than 
this wonderful power of love that God has given us,— 
love that glorifies and transfigures all life, has such 
infinite possibilities of heavenly rapture and glad self- 
sacrifice, love that overflows our heart, with tender joy, 
love so strong that death has no power over it, but only 
intensifies it. True, love is often akin to anguish. We 
hold our treasures but in earthen vessels. Yet, even if 
loss come, as come it must sooner or later, love is its 
own best witness of immortality. Love knows it is 
immortal. Beechersaid: ‘‘Thereis no such sweet singing 
as a song in the night. You recollect the story of the 
woman who, when her only child died, in rapture looked 
up, as with the face of an angel, and said, ‘I give you 
joy, darling.’ That single sentence has gone with me 
years and years down through my life, quickening and 
comforting me.” 

Sometimes what we are may help others more than 
anything we can do. A verse often quoted from Prov- 
erbs says truly, ‘‘The merry heart doeth good like 
medicine.”’ Happy are the people, of whom we all 
know some, who carry sunshine with them. Heavy 
hearts lighten, sad, care-wrinkled faces brighten at their 
approach, and we go on happier, even for a casual meet- 
ing with them. ‘They have, indeed, done us more good 
than any medicine. It is possible for every one of us 
to be in a measure such a joy-diffuser, if first we open 
our hearts to the joy surrounding us, the natural glad- 
ness of God’s world, and cherish a kindly feeling towards 
our fellow human beings of all sorts and conditions. 
Every life casts a shadow or a ray of sunlight, often 
unconsciously. Even in the casual meeting of strangers 
in travelling, it makes a perceptible difference to us, 
brightens or darkens our way a bit, whether the moment’s 
greeting be cordial with a kindly and courteous recogni- 
tion of our common humanity or the cold, selfish, snob- 
bish manner of one wholly self-absorbed and indifferent to 
others. Every personality sheds an influence, perceptible 
even to strangers, born of the whole that life has stood for, 
allits struggles, its triumphs, its losses, its victories, and 
the spirit in which it has met all. No danger of any 
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one’s being misunderstood or unappreciated. We are all 
as an open book, perhaps most easily read when we try 
most persistently to close the pages and fasten the clasps. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s fame and hold on the world 
are, I think, due rather to what he was than to his 
writings. The world loves his brave, lifelong struggle 
with impending death, his sturdy cheerfulness and 
indomitable hopefulness in spite of chronic invalidism. 
His prayers are remarkable for their inculcation of the 
duty of joy. Here is one:— 

‘“The day returns, and brings us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with.laughter and kind faces, 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business this day, bring us to our resting 
beds, weary and content and undishonored, and grant us 
in the end the gift of sleep.’’ 

We should imitate Stevenson, and deliberately cul- 
tivate the spirit of joyfulness. We of Puritan descent, 
with all our inherited virtues, are yet prone to take life 
too seriously and earnestly. At bottom we incline to 
be a little suspicious of joy and pleasure, as savoring 
somehow of sinful indulgence. If we go off on a well- 
earned vacation, our consciences perhaps prick us some- 
what as we sit idly in the sun, simply enjoying the 
sense of being alive in God’s good world. Where are 
the ‘‘oughts” ever pursuing us? Is not this criminal 
idleness? Ought we not to bé ‘‘improving”’ the time 
somehow? As if wecould better improve it than some- 
times to stop all our ‘‘deadly doing’’ and look up, realiz- 
ing what a beautiful world surrounds us, gratefully 
conscious of the boon of life with all its rich possibilities 
of joy, in the spirit of H. S. Sutton’s poem :— 

“How beautiful it is to be alive! 
To wake each morn, as if the Maker’s face 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 


That we might sing, How happy is our case, 
How beautiful to be alive! 


“Not to forget, when pain and grief draw nigh, 
Into the ocean of time past to dive 
For memories of God’s mercies; or to try 
‘To bear all nobly, hoping still to cry, 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 


“Thus ever, towards Man’s height of nobleness 
Striving, some new progression to contrive; 
Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 
Death’s hand; and, having died, feel none the less, 
How beautiful it is to be alive,” 


GREENFIELD, Mass. 


A Son of the King. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


There was once a prince who carelessly dropped his 
key to his father’s palace into a pool at the end of the 
king’s garden. The prince knew that he could not enter 
the palace save by his own particular key which the 
king had given him; but he was young, and the world 
outside the palace was attractive, and he would as soon 
see a little of it. So, rather than take the trouble to 
plunge into the pool, he wandered jauntily away from 
the palace door. He knew nothing of love. How should 
he know that his father, the king, longed for him night 
and day? 

As time went on the prince kept thinking he would 
go back and find his key; but there seemed to be some- 
thing always to distract his mind. Sometimes, when 
the cares and pleasures of the day were over, he would 
dream about his home in the palace, and then he would — 
resolve to go back and plunge into the pool after his 
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key. But when morning came he usually forgot his 
resolution, or, if he thought of it, his courage failed him 
when he reached the edge of the pool; for it was no 
longer as he had remembered it, a little shallow thing 
where lights and shadows played. It was deep and dark 
enough now, and the prince dared not plunge into it. 

These beautiful dreams of home became less and less 
frequent as time passed, and finally ceased altogether. 
There was no reason now why the prince should visit 
the pool, or why he should screw up his courage to plunge 
into it; for the palace and the king, his father, and the 
key in the pool were but myths—so the prince had come 
to believe. 

_Busy days now followed,—busy days and dreamless 
nights; but throughout them all, deep in the heart of 
the prince, there was a feeling as of something forgotten, 
a vague feeling that he must go back somewhere and 
begin again. Usually the prince ignored this feeling; 
but sometimes, at rare intervals, moved, perhaps, by 
a bit of music or a ray of light falling softly over the 
hills, he would lift his hands to heaven,—no words ever 
came to ease his heart. 

Old age now came upon the prince. A dreary old 
age,—with friends and fortune gone, with strength spent, 
and with no solace of happy memories or of inward joy. 
In the hours of leisure which old age brings, the mind 
of the prince was forever wandering back to the days of 
childhood. Vague memories haunted him, and insistent 
longings possessed him. At length the feeling that he 
must go back, somewhere,—anywhere,—led him once 
more to the edge of the pool where long ago he had 
dropped his key. It was a pool no longer, but a dark 
and rapid river. The prince stood upon the brink, and, 
with unutterable longing, lifted his hands to heaven. 
Alas! he was as one who is paralyzed. He had no power 
to do as he would. 

And now the time came when the pririce, with energy 
which seemed little different from despair, wandered up 
and down the land, his heart beating in sympathy, and 
his hand stretched out toward all who had gone astray. 
After many years, when once more he found himself on 
the brink of the river where his key had been lost, he 
was followed by a great company of the weak and the 
poor and the vicious whom he had befriended; and when 
he essayed to plunge into the river, they united their 
wills with his, and he was enabled to accomplish what 
he had long wanted to do. 

It was a rusty key which the prince found at the bottom 
of the river, and, had it not been for the presence of a 
strange joy in his heart, he would have been discouraged 
in his efforts to open the palace door. It was opened 
at last, however, and as the prince stepped inside, a 
vision of wondrous beauty greeted his eyes,—soft lights, 
rich colors, and a music of exquisitely modulated voices 
filled the palace. As his eyes grew accustomed to the 
place, he saw the princes and princesses moving about 
engaged in happy conversation. They were at home 
with each other. ‘Their faces and voices and their noble 
bearing spoke of brave deeds and great achievements. 
As he gazed at them the prince realized that it was 
through them the king had been able to build up his 
splendid kingdom. Long he stood and admired them, 
and then, suddenly, in a mirror opposite, he saw his 
own reflection; his face, thin and haggard; his body 
bent and prematurely old; his clothing, a beggar’s garb. 
He would have slunk away now and gone out into the 
dark, but something compelled him to lift his eyes once 
more, and there, at the end of the hall, stood the king 
looking at him. For a moment their eyes met, and then 

i joy so deep that it was like a great stillness, filled the 
. of the prince. 
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And now he realized, as never before, that he was but 
a beggar,—that he had wasted his life. He had no 
language with which to address the princes or the king. 
He could not understand their speech. Punishment he 
must take,—long years of punishment. 

Ah, but what mattered the beggar’s garb? and what 
were a thousand years of punishment? With one look,— 


_one long look into the eyes of the king, and the prince 


turned and went out into the night, his hand pressed 
against his heart lest it break with excess of joy. 
FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 


The Real Socialism. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Socialism is not anarchism, and it is not communism. 
Anarchism proposes the abolition of the State for the 
sake of larger individual liberty. It is an extreme form 
of individualism, but is sometimes allied with commun- 
ism. Kropotkin is a communist anarchist, but Tucker 
is an individualist anarchist. Communism proposes 
that small groups of persons, such as the citizens of a 
town or the workers in a factory, shall own the land they 
occupy and the factory in which they work, and share 
the products of their common labor on a basis of equality. 

Socialism is the very opposite of anarchism, and pro- 
poses the enlargement of the functions of the State. It 
differs from communism in proposing that the nation 
instead of the town shall be the basis of co-operation. 
Communism has been repeatedly tried, and always failed 
unless allied with some strong religious motive, as in the 
instance of the Shakers. Socialism has never yet been 
put into operation on the part of a nation, and no ex- 
periments of any kind so far made determine whether it 
will finally fail or succeed. ~ 

State socialism proposes that the State or the existing 
government shall own all the land, mines, forests, rail- 
roads, and other sources of wealth upon which all the 
people are dependent. Democratic socialism proposes 
that the people, as the nation, shall own these sources 
of wealth, the aim being to reform government on a 
thoroughly democratic basis, by means of the initiative 
referendum, recall, proportional representation, in order 
that it shall express directly the wishes of the people, 
both men and women, who must themselves take the 
responsibility of their own acts in managing all national 
affairs. Socialism, therefore, aims at a real democracy, 
a form of government which has never yet existed. An- 
other of its fundamental aims is to secure to the individual 
genuine opportunity to express his individuality in the 
fullest sense. ‘hose who accept it believe that individ- 
ualism and socialism are one and inseparable, and that 
the first cannot to-day be secured without the second, 
except possibly for a small number of persons. For the 
great majority genuine individual liberty does not ex- 
ist and cannot exist under our present institutions. 

Why has socialism come into existence in the last half 
century, and why is it rapidly growing in every industrial 
country? At the last Presidential election nearly a half- 
million voters in the United States approved of its prin- 
ciples, and at the present time their number cannot be 
less than a million. At the last election in Germany three 
and one-quarter million voters expressed themselves for 
socialism, a gain of a quarter million over the previous 
election; in France the number was 909,000; in Austria 
over a million; in Belgium a half million; in England, 
Italy, and Finland about a third of a million each. In 
Russia there can be no doubt that the majority of the 
people, if permitted to freely express their preferences, 
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would be in favor of socialism. In all countries there are 
to-day fully eight million voters for socialism, or about 
35,000,000 persons who favor its principles. It is every- 
where growing rapidly in numbers of adherents and in 
their devotion and loyalty. In all the leading countries 
‘of Europe a powerful minority of socialists exist in the 
parliaments. They would be the largest party in Ger- 
many and Russia if the suffrage recognized manhood as 
its basis. The socialists in the parliaments are con- 
trolling most of the legislation relating to the interests 
of wage-workers. 

During the last two years socialism has come to occupy 

“a place of the foremost importance in Great Britain, 
owing to the fact that about fifty socialists and sym- 
pathizers have been elected to the House of Commons. 
In that country, as elsewhere, socialism has been opposed 
in every possible manner by the most vicious methods, 
by every kind of misrepresentation, by imprisonment, 
banishment, and persecution, and yet only temporarily 
has its growth been retarded. Never was it progressing 
so rapidly as to-day, or with a surer indication of its ulti- 
mate success. Its recent triumphs in England, Austria, 
and Finland, in which it suddenly leaped forward to 
astonishing gains, are indicative of its strides toward the 
ends it seeks to accomplish. 

It is not difficult to understand why socialism is mak- 
ing this rapid growth. It is a necessary result of the 
development of modern machinery and the factory 
system of production. Machinery compels the massing 
of capital, the building of great factories, and the intro- 
duction of the trust. As a consequence, the workers are 
mere wage-earners, cannot own the tools they use, in 
large proportion do not own land or houses, and are 
victims of the producing system. Wealth concentrates 
as a result, business of all kinds comes into the control of 
corporations, and all kinds of production, distribution, 
and transportation are trustified. On the other hand, 
education has been widely extended, suffrage has 
broadened.-its limits, and the toilers of the world, working 
in great factories and thrown into constant relations with 
each other, have learned to combine their interests, in 
order to secure industrial and political protection. Along 
with these causes leading to socialism must be recognized 
the doctrine of evolution, which gives it large encour- 
agement and justifies its contentions. It must be noted 
also that the workers of the world have become more and 
more studious, thoughtful, and eager for progress. Other 
classes have become absorbed in profits and money 
accumulation, as well as in sports, amusements, and the 
immediate interests of the day. The workers are search- 
ing the deepest problems, read eagerly the newest books, 
and are intellectually inquisitive and serious in a remark- 
able degree. Not all are thus characterized, but an in- 
creasing number think deeply and justly. 

Those who criticise socialism almost without exception 
fail to understand it. They condemn its earlier forms or 
some of its mere incidents. When it is asserted that 
socialism implies that human nature is better than it is 
in fact, or that it is ‘‘a theory of progress impossible of 
application,’ or that ‘‘it breaks up the actual reciprocity 
of life,” these are mere assumptions. In the recent book 
of Mr. W. H. Mallock he asserts that Karl Marx attrib- 
uted to physical labor the production of all wealth. As 
a matter of fact, in his ‘‘capital’’ Marx defined labor as 
“‘the aggregate of those mental and physical capacities 
existing in a human being.”’ 

Those who condemn socialism for its materialism, its 
emphasis upon objective realities, and its faith in eco- 
nomic and political organization, seem to forget the pri- 
mary facts of science as set forth in natural selection, 
environment, and evolution. Individual change does not 
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secure social progress. Individual regeneration from 
within cannot reform human society. These means of © 


reform have failed in politics and religion alike. They 
do not abolish poverty, obliterate the slums, get rid 
of child labor, lessen the amount of crime, or disturb 
graft and public plunder. : 

Socialism is not utopian, visionary, or devoted to 
panaceas. It does not propose a change in human nature, » 
nor is one necessary to its success. What it aims at is 
the control of economic conditions, to the end that the 


resources of life shall not be possessed by individuals for — 


their own profit, and to the injury of the public interests. _ 


That on which all depend should be collectively owned, 
in order that it may yield the most for all who are de- 
pendent upon it for the necessaries of life. What the 
individual uses for his own aggrandizement should be 
withdrawn from the possibility of such use, and should be 
socially owned and controlled. This does by no means 
imply that individual property shall not be owned, that 
there will remain no incentives to individual effort, or 


i 


that there will be any process of confiscation of existing — 


wealth. It simply means that the social ownership of 
the essential means of production will hereafter make the 
accumulation of ‘‘predatory wealth”’ impossible. 

When the theory of evolution magnifies the importance 
of the environment, socialism ought not to be condemned 
because it emphasizes the importance of economic con- 
ditions. If the economic interpretation of history is not 
true, it is difficult to comprehend how the law of environ- 
mental influence can hold good for evolution. But it 
should not be forgotten that socialism is ethical in its 
purpose as well as economic. It pleads zealously for just 
conditions of life, in order that men may live morally. 
It is maliciously accused of wishing to destroy the family 
and abolish marriage. On the contrary, it seeks to give 


a home to every family, and to make marriage pure and © 


happy. Because it severely criticises existing economic 
and political conditions, which make marriage so often 
an utter failure, it is assumed that it desires to destroy 
all legal relations of. man and woman. In those muni- 
cipalities of France where socialism has come into power 
much has been done to moralize marriage and to make the 
family permanent. 

Socialism does not seek to destroy the churches, but it 
has itself become a religion to millions of men and women. 
The faith that makes faithful was never better exempli- 
fied than in socialism. It may turn away from dreams 
of heaven and acceptance of base conditions here with a 
view to greater bliss hereafter; but it demands that relig- 
ion shall be applied to the life that now is, and that it 
shall set about the real task of making earth a decent place 
for all men to live in in the present. In no church to- 
day is there to be found such enthusiasm for humanity, 
such faith in the true purposes of life, such conviction of 
the worth of all men and women, such reverence for the 
real aims of Jesus, as among the socialists. As one wit- 
nesses the devotion, sacrifice, and enthusiasm there con- 
stantly exemplified, the conviction must again and again 
flash across one’s mind that the real religion has gone out 
of the churches and has entered into these heretics and 
outcasts. : 

The whole problem which socialism sets before itself 
is that of the scientific organization of human society, to 
the end that the best knowledge we to-day possess shall 
be applied to the true evolution of man’s industrial, social, 
and political life. Wecarry on industries and transporta- 
tion, as well as many other interests, in a scientific man- 
ner. What we need is that government shall cease to 
lag two or three centuries behind these interests, and shall 
be brought to the level of our present intelligence. That 
is the greatest of all problems now before mankind for 
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practical solution, and there will be no peace, no quiet- 
ness from severest criticism, no cessation of the socialist 
agitation, until it is solved according to the highest knowl- 
edge we possess, subject to immediate revision when more 
knowledge is secured with the aid of science. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. ~ 


Minister or Physician? 


BY REV. CHARLES A. PLACE. 


I desire to set forth a very positive conviction gained 
by experience. For five months I have been doing work 
similar to the Emmanuel Church movement. I have 
conducted Wednesday night meetings which are dis- 
tinctly religious and educational and with a well-filled 
chapel practically every night. I have also received at 
my home people with nervous disorders. I am not a 
doctor or a healer, I give no treatments; but I get results 
as many people can testifiy. I work simply as a min- 
ister of religion, seeking to help human souls in need to 
live a normal life. The Wednesday evening work is 
preventative, that at my home is curative; but always 
the appeal is to the normal life of the soul. In no way 
is any of the work introspective or abnormal. The cura- 
tive work is entirely personal and private, and for and 
through the soul. By a physical examination a physi- 
cian determines for me whetlfer the need is for a physi- 
cian of the body or of the soul. No cure of the body is 
undertaken unless it is clear that the trouble must be 
reached through the soul. 

Manifestly there is demand for carefulness, the scien- 
tific spirit, and for knowledge of the working of the mind. 
Of course the work will be misunderstood. 

A physician in active practice said to me recently, 
“You will agree with me, I think, that the work you are 
doing could be done by the physician if he had the time 
and inclination.” Doubtless this expresses the ‘posi- 
tion of the average physician who gives any considera- 
tion to the treatment of nervous disorders by the minister 
of religion. 

On the other hand, the average minister does not under- 
stand how the minister’s work involves healing the body. 
Is the minister to become a physician? he asks. Is the 
Church to be concerned with bodily ills rather than with 
the soul ? 

Whatever the attitude of those who do not take the 
trouble to understand this moral and spiritual move- 
ment, its spirit is moving men and women to a wider 
plain of living. But here again in the very interest of the 
work is the demand that it be interpreted rationally. 
Men and women need not ignore facts or the achieve- 
ments of science in order to take hold upon moral power. 
They may believe in the forces of the mind without violat- 
ing reason or common sense. One may deny that the 
mind has power to add one cubit to the stature, or to 
change the color or form of the eye, and yet be perfectly 
sure that it can and does affect digestion, the intestines, 
the bladder, the heart, and other organs of the body. 
The mind can cause many diseases and can cure many, 
but not all. So much at least must be affirmed in ‘the 
light of science, which to many of us is of the highest 
importance for human progress. Indeed, it is the very 


_ progress of psychology in the scientific spirit in the last 


twenty-five years that to-day, as never before, enables 
us to understand the mind of Christ and points to a wider 
application to human need. 

Surely, in the light of the New Testament, there is no 
need of apology for relieving bodily ills. The great Master 
of life, the wonderful lover of human souls, drew no hard 
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and fast line between physical and spiritual. Wherever 
his sympathy was touched by human need he responded 
in service. But, if Jesus healed the body, it was because 
he knew the mind so well. ‘To the soul and its power is 
his constant appeal. This is exactly the spirit of the 
present movement. The minister is not content with 
bodily symptom, but seeks the cause in the soul, in some 
defect of character. This work can be done by no physi- 
cian of the body unless he become a physician of the soul. 

Had some physicians the time and the inclination, they 
would consider this power of the mind and be more care- 
ful of their influence upon patients. They would not 
tell a nervous and depressed person to ‘‘get mad” when 
courage and moral power were needed; or, when the pa- 
tient bursts into tears, say, ‘‘Cry, cry all you want to; 
that is what women are for,—men toswear and women to 
cry’’; or, again, to a patient: ‘‘This is a clear case of 
hysteria. I don’t want to see you in this office again. 
There is nothing the matter with you, go home and go to 
work.” 

The true physician does not make such blunders. He 
recognizes that there is trouble, and that the cause lies 
beyond the mere physical realm. The minister is on his 
own ground in trying to meet this demand. ‘The soul 
must be touched, the whole mind influenced. Here is 
testimony from Dr. Richard C. Cabot, a well-known 
Boston physician. Speaking one day of the treatment 
of nervous disorders, he said, ‘‘I regard encouragement as 
of the greatest importance, but durable encouragement 
should have the best of all reasons to keep it alive,—the 
only sound reason for encouragement day in and day out 
is religion. Nervous disorders can often be relieved, but 
they can be cured only by stirring the mind as deeply 
and profoundly as possible; thatis, by evoking its religion.” 

Here is the point I seek to emphasize,—the need to 
understand what is involved in the power.of the mind to 
cause and cure disorders. We all know that anger and 
ill-will injure our character: we should know also that they 
work like poison in the body. We should know that every 
impulse started in the brain is bound to do something, 
if not through normal channels, then through abnormal. 
If, for example, a man’s feelings are injured deeply, he 
may conceal it from others through pride; but there is 
danger for him—soul and body alike—unless he over- 
comes the trouble. Better for him to tell some other 
human soul, be that soul priest or intimate friend, than 
that the trouble rankle, sear his mind, and weaken his 
body. We see this principle illustrated in fear and worry 
which not only weaken the mind, but often cause rate ea 
tion, constipation, and other disorders. 

But this power of the mind should be applied rationally. 
A boy, through his mother’s advice, may put a red string 
around his neck to prevent nose bleed and find it is effec. 
tive. When older, he may remove it on account of pride, 
only to find that the nose bleed returns and only ceases 
when he puts the string on again. A man may be cured 
of what seems to be a serious disease by having a ther- 
mometer placed in his mouth while in the hospital, be- 
cause in his ignorance he thought the thermometer was 
used as a means of cure. Such an instance is reported by 
Dr. Schofield of England. 

Now rational people who value plain common sense and 
moral control of their lives are not attracted by and will 
not seek such methods of relief from disorders. ‘These are 
quack methods and cannot be used in the name of true 
religion or of true science; and the man or woman willing 
to be cured by quack methods is to some extent, mentally 
or morally, unsound. 

Even the ‘‘suggestion’’ method may be overworked 
and misapplied to the detriment of body and mind. The 
man or woman who goes to physician, minister, or healer 
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to be cured of some trouble by suggestion alone, without 
moral effort on his or her part, needs a ‘‘setting up,” 
needs moral power. Suggestion when rationally used 
results in much good; but we should never confuse symp- 
toms and causes, or be led to think that in relieving the 
symptom we have effected a cure. Many nervous dis- 
orders are symptoms of a deeper trouble which can be 
reached only as the whole mind is reached. A man may 
be relieved of constipation, but the cure depends upon 
whether we can reach the cause. If that cause be gen- 
eral lack of control which results in depression orvirri- 
tability, then the whole man must be influenced. Of 
course we are anxious to overcome the constipation, 
whatever the degree of nervousness, but there is always 
the larger issue. What I have said of constipation is 
true of other nervous disorders. 

Now, while it is true that some disorders can be relieved 
without reaching the whole life, there are others where no 
relief, not to say cure, is possible except by changing the 
whole mental attitude. Take the case of X., who had 
consulted many physicians without relief. The main 
difficulty seemed to be in the stomach and nerves of the 
body. ‘The real trouble was in a habit of life. Only by 
changing this to a larger, finer attitude and spirit was 
there any hope for physical gain. Here is A. G. unable 
to sleep on account of a certain cause as it seemed, and 
with serious mental disorders involved. Suggestion pos- 
sibly would have brought about the immediate result 
desired. Self-suggestion did in a measure, but it was only 
when the deeper cause was faced and surmounted that 
normal life was developed. 

To whatever extent I seek to cure the body I am con- 
stantly seeking the normal life of the soul. I regard cur- 
ing indigestion, constipation, the blues, hallucinations, and 
so on,'as valuable as any other social service work I can 
do, and I do one as gladly as the other. But, important 
as all this is, and eager as I am to render any service, 
physical or social, I insist even more upon service to the 
soul, and especially as I realize from experience that cure 
of the cause of nervous disorders, and in most cases of 
the disorders themselves, depends upon reaching the 
whole mind and life. 

It is hardly necessary to add that to me faith is an all- 
important factor in this work. We cannot see or under- 
stand the process of the mind in doing the work: we can 
only affirm the fact, clearly demonstrated. Faith in 
the Unseen and in mighty unseen forces is necessary if 
we are to have the best results in this work. Dr. Hyslop 
of London recognizes this when he declaims the daily 
habit of prayer a mighty factor in curing disease. By 
prayer, I mean a petition to God, not to do my work for 
me, but for power and inspiration which enables me to 
work and to live. By faith, I do not mean something 
passive merely, but an active force, such as we see in 
human souls in all the ages. It goes to work in the 
world: it develops and widens the soul’s life by moral 
action, by noble thought and noble deeds. 

Of course this whole discussion leads up logically to 
the question of the moral education of the child and to an 
interpretation of the mind in the light of modern psychol- 
ogy. But here I am concerned with nervous disorders. 
In dealing with them the minister does not become a 
physician, nor intrude upon the physician’s ground: he 
is on his own ground, dealing with humanills and meeting 
human needs. Human souls turning to him in their 
need, be it bodily or spiritual, should find not only tem- 
poral relief, but power for a larger life. 

_ Clearly and with strong emphasis the work I am doing 
is distinctly spiritual and Christian, just as definitely it 
is a practical service rendered in the scientific spirit. I 
am sure that Christianity is to be reinterpreted in practi- 
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cal terms of the body and the mind. I am sure that the 

science of the mind is to be made clear to the average man 

and woman; that bodily and mental ills are to be over- 

come in increasing numbers, but just because human 

souls are to learn how to live better, how to think straight, 

and how to live straight. : 
WaLtHAM, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Word of God as Seed. 


A SERMON FOR SPRING. 


BY REV. JOHN. Cc. KIMBALL. 


The seed is the word of God.— LUKE Viii. 11. 


The season of the year has come round once more 
which is devoted naturally in our northern climate to the 
planting of seeds. , The sower again has gone forth to 
sow, the farmer to his broad acres, the shopman to his 
little garden plot, the housewife to her cherished flower- 


bed, and the seamstress, perhaps, to her single vase of — 


black earth. Those tiny germs on which the whole world’s 
life depends have been dropped into the ground,—reck- 
lessly thrown away, one might think, if he had never seen 
the thing done before. And now the subtle forces are at 
work which are to result ultimately in the twofold 
miracle of their resurrection and their multiplication. 

It is a process always full of interest. ‘There is nothing 
in all this world which is more wonderful than a seed, 
nothing before which science stands so completely 
baffled as before the rising of its little particle of matter, 
without mechanism or beauty, or, apparently, even life, 
out of the dark soil, a matrix which is the very emblem 
of cheapness and degradation, into a new living, highly 
organized, and beautiful plant. 

One of the stories about the Knights of the Round 
Table is that of a dwarf remarkable for his smallness and 
deformity, who used to go around the court of King Arthur, 
carrying a drawn sword, and imploring the knights one 
after another to take it and cut off his head. He was a 
poor wretch, apparently of no value in the world; but he 
had never done anybody any harm, and so they naturally 
declined to gratify what seemed his crazed desire. 
At last he came to Sir Gawain, as noble and true a 
knight as ever breathed, and said, ‘‘Gawain, do you love 
me?” ‘‘Why, yes,” replied the knight, ‘‘you know that 
I love you, and what would you have me do for you to 
show my love?” ‘‘I would have you take this sword, 
and with it cut off my head,’’ was the answer. Sir 
Gawain, like all the others, shrank from such a deed. 
But there was something in the dwarf’s tone so imploring 
that he finally consented, and with a single blow cleft the 
head clear of the body, and down the two parts fell prone 
to the earth. But, lo! assoon as the earth was touched, 
out of the little deformed dwarf there sprang up a tall 
and graceful knight, full of all strength and goodness, who 
had been imprisoned in it years before by a great magi- 
cian’s skill, and who from that hour went forth to do God 
and the world a noble service. 

It is a legend which finds its counterpart in every 
planted seed. Its little dwarfish body holds imprisoned 
in it by the magic of nature a noble knightly form. And, 
when Sir Gawain’s drawn sword in the shape of the 
farmer’s utensils has come along and stricken it down to 
the earth, lo! there rises out of it a tall tree, a stalk of 
bearded grain, or, it may be, a lovely flower, whose mis- 
sion it is to beautify and bless the world. 
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It is like such a seed, as Jesus tells us in the text, that 
isthe word of God. It isa saying of his which reveals how 
close and subtle was his observation alike of the natural 
and.the spiritual world. ‘There is nothing else in nature 
which more exactly than a seed is the symbol at once of 
its own method of operation and of what truth is and of 
the way in which its great Giver reveals truth to mankind 
and has it do its work. And, now that the process of its 
sowing and uprising is going on so impressively before 
our eyes in the realm of matter, it seems a fitting time to 
call attention afresh to the parallel process with regard 
to truth which it exemplifies in the realms of society and 
the soul. 

First, it is an admirable type of the smallness and in- 
conspicuousness that everything which is really a word 
of God is sure to have at the start. Look at Christianity 
as it was spoken from the lips and set forth in the life of 
itsfounder. It was not the impressive outburst of a full- 
grown religion let down out of heaven, as some of its later 
recipients have tried to make it, not an organized church, 
not an elaborate system of theology, not a careful book 
of ethics, nothing but a few miscellaneous precepts about 
God, man, duty, worship, set forth in the husks and pods 
of parable and on the stalk of an unknown man’s life. 
It is hard to conceive of anything with less outward dis- 
play than its first announcement. ‘There is no genuine 
allusion to it in Josephus, the great historian of the nation 
and the period in which it originated; and the first refer- 
ence to it by any Roman writer is the contemptuous one 
of Tacitus, in which he speaks of it as ‘‘a pestilent heresy.” 
The scholars of our day are making desperate efforts to 
get at some accurate picture of its giver and some trust- 
worthy account of its original utterances. It is about 
as difficult as to get at the little acorn out of which has 
grown a towering oak. It was literally amid the events 
and the philosophies of its age a deformed dwarf; and, in 
the crucifixion of Jesus, how in accordance with the 
Arthurian legend was its head cut off and the whole thing 
stricken down to the earth! 

Butit had in it the germ of a life that no killing could 
destroy. It was the word of God as a seed; and, since the 
striking of it down to earth, what a tall and stately 
knight, what splendors of truth, what mighty churches, 
what elaborations of rite and ceremony, what deeds of 
merey and humanity, what flowers of grace and virtue, 
have arisen age after age out of its dying form! 

Nor is Christianity in this respect an exception to what 
is elsewhere the divine economy. All religions, all 
science, all reforms, all social attainments, words of God, 
be it remembered, not less than Christianity, have in the 
same way begun their work as insignificant seeds. The 
starting point of the steam engine, now such a factor in 
our civilization, wasaboiling teakettle. Llectricity and 
galvanism, already bearing what marvels of service and 
how full of promise for the world’s future, originated, 
the one in the movements of a pithball and the other in 
the twitching of a frog’s leg. Evolution, the philoso- 
phy whose scope is now the universe, beganits studies in a 
farmyard among pigs and pigeons. Civil liberty, the 
knightly form which to-day royalty respects and hu- 
manity craves for, was for ages a despised dwarf, kicked 
out of courts and cut down again and again on battle- 
fields. And, indeed, what is all history but a series of 
events great at last to the eye which have arisen out of 
other events so trivial that, when occurring, they did not 
make even a ripple mark on the sands of time. Yea, 
what is the universe itself, all its starry wonders, all its 
marvels of animal and vegetable life, all its splendors of 
society and grandeurs of soul, but the outgrowth of what 
was once only an unpromising nebulous seed! 

Nor is the symbol one which holds good of the past 
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alone. It represents the method of God for all time. It 
is not only the harvests of next autumn, but the har- 
vests of all the world’s future, which are being sown as 
small seeds in the fields of to-day. Unwise is it for us to 
despise any movement because in its present state it is 
trivial and insignificant. The truth which is to be 
honored as the tall knight of the coming ages is, most 
likely, hidden now within the utterance of some cranky 
reformer that the newspapers are striking down with 
ridicule, or of some boisterous anarchist that govern- 
ments are hushing up with the hangman’s rope. What we 
need to be concerned about in our little Unitarian churches 
is not the smallness of their numbers or the disfellowship 
they get from their larger neighbors, but only that we 
have in them the seed of truth. And the socialistic and 
labor movements that our age has so many of, absurd and 
deformed as some of them are, who shall dare say they 
are more so than were those a thousand years ago which 
to-day are honored as society’s most precious institutions, 
and are laden with religion’s most precious fruits. 

Again the seed nature of Christianity explains better 
than anything else the countless changes it has under- 
gone in the past and the wide divergences there are 
to-day among those who bear its name. One of the 
greatest difficulties many people have in accepting its 
teachings is that there never have been any two ages or 
two denominations in which anything about it, belief, 
worship, organization, ideals, has been uniform and fixed. 
I once knew a young man—he was a member of my so- 
ciety at Newport—who left our Unitarian services 
and began attending a Roman Catholic church, not be- 
cause he liked its faith or music or form of worship 
better than ours, or even because he had a lady love who 
was going there, but because, as he told me, it was the 
world’s old, historic church, the one which had come down 
from the days of the apostles with everything in it un- 
modified and unchanged. And now and then, as the 
best way of getting at real Christian truth, you hear 
people advised to ignore all sects and all creeds, and go 
right back to the New ‘Testament and to the words 
of Jesus as its genuine, unadulterated, unquestionable 
form. ; 

There never was greater unwisdom than such advice, 
never a more utter misconception as to its real nature, 
than to apply to it such a test. What is a seed for but 
to grow? And what is growth but a continual unfold- 
ing into new branches and new forms? And, if Chris- 
tianity is really a live seed, how could it have done other- 
wise than exactly what it has done, develop new doctrines, 
new forms of worship, new organizations, and new ideas 
of duty with every advancing century? If the question 
was raised as to what constitutes a genuine oak-tree, who © 
but a fool would ever think of going back to its acorn 
state to find out? And even what fool would argue that, 
because it did not always remain an acorn, it could not be 
an oak, or, worse still, because it had developed branches 
as well as a trunk, with no two of its branches exactly 
like each ‘other, or like what it was when a twig, it could 
not therefore be any real tree at all? Suppose the young 
man who began going to the Roman Catholic church 
because it was the old historic one, unmodified and un- 
changed, had gone to a horticulturist to buy seeds for his 
garden,—this is what I asked in my talk with him,—and 
had been shown there various kinds of seed as they had 
been planted and tested in the soil,—some which had 
barely sprouted, some that had shoved up a little twig, 
and some which had become large bushes and. trees,—and 
then that the horticulturist at last had brought out what 
he called a special rare kind of seed, and had said to the 
would-be purchaser: ‘‘This is my old historic seed. It has 
been buried in the ground nineteen hundred years, and in 
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all that time it has never changed a particle, but is pre- 
cisely the same now in shape, size, color, everything, that 
it was the first day it was put in the ground,” what would 
the young man have said in reply? He would have said: 
“Why, man, then that seedis dead. Anything which has 
been planted in this world nineteen hundred years, and 
in all that time has never even sprouted, never will 
sprout, and what I want is live seed.” 

So with a church or a religion or with anything else 
which has remained in this world of ours exposed to 
God, warmth, and moisture, and electric forces nineteen 
hundred years, and never changed: it may be something 
else that is good, a bit of gold or a precious stone, but 
surely it is not a seed, not a real word of God. , 

No: the best argument for Christianity’s truth is its 
unending changes. It has absorbed into itself during 
its nineteen hundred years the life of the world,—all 
that was best in its art, science, letters, civilization. It 
is not to its first hour, but to its last, that we need go for 
its highest form. It has done exactly what Jesus meant 
it should when he gave it to mankind not as a church 
or philosophy or theology, but as a grain of mustard 
seed. It has got branches, many different ones, because 
it has got life, because through them it has got more of 
God’s air and God’s sunshine than it could through its 
_ trunk alone. And it is still growing, grand old tree, 
growing faster to-day than it ever did before, is entering 
on its twentieth century with more limbs, more fruit, more 
promise of growth than in all the other centuries it has 
ever known. 

Again, its being a seed indicates the true way in which 
as the word of God it is to be used by ourselves, and at the 
same time kept safe and pure, and handed down to future 
generations. This question has been in all ages the great 
problem of theologians and Churchmen. It has seemed 
to them that a thing so infinitely precious as the word of 
God should not be trusted to common men and common 
safeguards and to the myriad chances of corruption that 
other things are exposed to in this world of ours, and so 
they have tried to shut it up in the pages of Scripture, in 
the guardianship of the Church, and in the strong box of 
confessions and creeds. ; 

Foolish anxieties! Who would ever think of saving a 
seed, and, what is more, having it save him by wrapping it 
in a book or storing it in a house or locking it up in a safe? 
These have been the dwarf’s body, diminutive and de- 
formed, in which the knightly form has been imprisoned 
by foul magicians; and the prisoner has gone round the 
court of the ages with the sword of the spirit in his hand, 
imploring one and another to cut off his dwarfish head. 
And Paul and Huss and Luther and Wesley and Channing 
and Parker, these and other reformers have been the Sir 
Gawains who have from time to time obeyed the request, 
and, cutting off the prisoner’s head, have let out to bless 
the world the imprisoned knight: 

The way in which to save a truth is to use it, is to do 
with it as we do with seeds,—plant it, plant it right down 
amid the businesses and politics and sins and shames and 
ignorances and follies of our common earth. It is the 
way in which Jesus saved it at first. He wrote it in no 
books, incased it in no creeds, established it in no churches 
He went forth with it simply as a sower and scattered it 
broadcast among the common people, made wrong its 
fertilizer, ignorance its nutriment, sin its safeguard. 
And it is because he did so himself, and because in every 
age since he has had so many followers who have done the 
same, flung it out beyond all churches and creeds into 
the warm, throbbing soil heart of humanity, that it has 
saved itself and been also such an immense agency in 
saving the world. 

There is nothing else on all this earth which is so 
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tenacious of its life as a natural seed. It feeds on cor- 
ruptions, grows strong on dissolutions, and out of death 
rises up saved, fifty, sixty, anda hundred fold. Some of 
the most wonderful devices of nature are concerned in its 
preservation. Winds are its chariot, waters its vehicle, 
winters and drouths its highways. Cast out into deserts, 
it clothes them with verdure; buried for ages in graves, 
it blossoms into beauty out of their gloom; and, preyed 
upon, eaten up by hunger, its life reappears, uplifted and 
ennobled, in the lives of animals and men. 

It is the same with a truth, with that seed which is the 
word of God. Battlefields cannot bring it defeat; mar- 
tyr fires cannot-burn it up; tyrannies cannot tread it out. 
It hides in the heart of error, unfolds on the stalk of 
superstition, grows strong on the diet of persecution, 
writes out its demonstrations on the walls of dungeons; 
and, killed and buried by the fathers, it rises up increased 
a hundred-fold in the minds of the sons. All the mightiest 
forces of nature are its friends. Commerce lends it wings, 
travel gives it feet, mechanism buildsit palacecars. Sup- 
pressed in churches, it surges up in reforms; cramped in 
creeds, it blossoms out in deeds; and, dissanctified and 
mixed up with all the secular and often dirty affairs of the 
market, the workshop, and the political arena, it appears 
transfigured and glorified in the bettered forms of society, 
of the State, and of human lives. 

And this suggests, finally, that a seed is perhaps the best 
symbol of what the word of God would teach that our 
earthly existence is in its relation to the eternal world. 
There are two misconceptions of the future which it may 
well serve tocorrect. One is that the state of things there, 
alike for the good and the bad, is something entirely 
separate from their terrestrial lives, is a gift of happi- 
ness on the one side which is solely the outcome of the 
divine mercy, something which may be obtained in a 
moment of time, even its last moment, by repentance 
and by accepting the offered supernatural terms of sal- 
vation; and on the other side is the infliction of penalties 
for wrong-doing direct from the divine hand, to be re- 
ceived by the wrong-doer only or chiefly after his pas- 
sage of the grave. 

It is a view that the very wording of Scripture ought to 
have kept its readers from. Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap, reap not in time only, but in 
eternity likewise. There is no winter to the soul’s year, 
no frosts even of age which divide the sowing and reap- 
ing of this world from the sowing and reaping of the 
world to come. Each earthly day is the seed season of 
an endless harvest, each earthly deed the seed sowing for 
celestial gainers. And the Tree of Life is but a full-grown, 
terrestrial plant, the Upas of eternal death, if such there 
be, only what was once a twig of time. 


“The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 7 
We reap as we have sown.” 


So with the fear which is often felt that the word of 
God with regard even to what is best in the future is the 
promise only of a dim, shadowy, unsubstantial good, only 
of an existence which is but the ghost of what men have 
now, the fear that old Homer expressed when he made 
Achilles in the underworld say to Ulysses :— 

“T would be 
A laborer on earth and serve for hire 


Some man of mean estate who makes scant cheer 
Rather than reign a king o’er all the dead.” 


It might as well be feared that the autumn’s reaping will 
be only a dim shadow of the springtime’s sowing, or the 
mustard-tree only of the mustard seed. The miracle of 
the multiplication is wrapped up in that of the resurrec- 
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tion. ‘The life above in being, as the old hymn expresses 


_ it, ‘‘the ripe fruit of the life below,”’ must be as much richer 


_ vehicle arranged for two persons. 
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than the life here as the fruit is richer than its seed. Its 
form, of course, will be changed as that of the seed is in 
the garden,—thou sowest not that body which shall be, 
but bore grain,—and its environment, most likely, will be 
different from anything which can be conceived of now. 
But it will be the difference of increase and not of loss, 
of substance and not of shadow. As Paul says, it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is sownin 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body. Religion, with all the grand- 
eur of its truths, hopes, dreams, all its promises of life, 
heaven, happiness, is possibly only the dwarf’s body in 
which for the present its real knightly form is confined; 
and death, so I like to think, is the Sir Gawain’s sword, 
which is to set free to us its larger truth, a truth not dif- 
ferent in species, but as much above its earthly embodi- 
ment as the rose, the mustard plant, and the acorn are 
above their planted seeds. 

Who, then, will not heed the lesson with which the 
whole outward world at this season of the year is elo- 
quent? If the word of God is a seed, the seed in its turn 
is a word of God, an utterance direct from his own eternal 
wisdom. And, listening to it, there isa product it can be 
made to bear more precious than that of the orchard and 
field, a product of deeper faith and hope, love on earth, 
and beyond earth of the asphodel and amaranth of the 
eternal meadows, and of fruit from the Use of Life. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Summer Holidays. 


Whenever I have a chance to address a body of young 
people who have still to choose their vocation in life, 
I tell them that the first practical instruction, after they 
have adopted for life the Three Eternities, is this:— 

Live in the open air all you can. 

It seems to me that on that small scale of life, in 
which early in May we make our plans for the summer, 
we ought to consider this rule more than most people do. 

When, in a mountain hotel, you come in from a fresh 
walk up hill and down dale, up the bed of a stream or 
threading the paths of a forest, and find thirty or forty 
men and women sitting in a great reception room, with 
their backs to the windows, reading paper-covered 
novels or playing ‘‘bridge,” you question whether 
those people are getting their money’s worth. 

I am afraid that we must call the railroad companies 
to account for their failure in part. The traveller from 
Norway gives me a fascinating account of the way in 
which, last summer, he spent three or four weeks in 
an open-air journey, and he makes me ask what I did 
with the same weeks in our own country. And I am 
obliged to answer that I did nothing so pleasant as he 
did. I did not take possession of a buggy, a cabriolet, 
a post-wagon,a rockaway, a Stanhope, or any other 
On the other hand, 
I was requested to purchase an excursion ticket which 
would take me to Seattle or to Tiajuana and, back, for 
one hundred and twenty-three dollars, and would keep 
me imprisoned in a railway carriage twenty-three-twenty- 


_ fourths of that time. 


I do sometimes meet on the highway a party of good- 


matured merry boys who are taking their chances of 
weather and are travelling on foot. 


I ask myself why 
are no young women who do the same thing? 
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There does not need any outburst of physical strength. 
If you know how to do it, you can get as much fun out 
of a ten-mile walk between six in the morning and eight 
in the evening as you can extort from thirty miles in 
the same time. And this is twenty times as much as 
you can extort from six hundred and seventy-eight miles 
imprisoned in a Pullman’s Palace car for twenty-four 
hours. 

And here is the best way to travel if the country © 
you select be such that you can send in advance your 
haversack or knapsack, so that you do not have to be 
your own porter. Next to this, do as your friend in 
Norway did: take the vehicle of the country, or take 
a four-legged beast with such saddle as the country 
provides, and do not be in a hurry. 

Perhaps all the powers will unite in permitting you 
to wake with the sun, to see the sun rise, perhaps, even, 
to find-a few trout behind the house in the five minutes 
before breakfast. While you breakfast, your hostess 
is making up some sandwiches for you, is boiling a few 
eggs for you, and you two or you four bid her good-bye, 
and start on the day ‘‘in the open air.’’ An hour or 
two with a sharp lookout will reveal to you just the most 
charming place in the world,—a grove of maples or 
hickory-trees, where you can make your headquarters 
for the day. You can climb the hills behind: you can 
wade or swim in the Menotomee or the Minapaug, which 
is babbling along just below you. You can get out the 
pastels or the water colors. You can work out with 
your Gray the unknown wild flowers. You can read 
your Browning aloud, or write a good open-air letter 
to Diana or to Wallace at Cape Horn. Only too quickly 
will the hours pass until, at four o’clock, John insists 
upon it that we must bury the egg shells and the orange 
peel,—must mount again, and spend two or three hours 
in heaven as the sun goes down. 

And I do not insist upon mules or horses or jackasses, 
or other four-footed companions.. I remember meeting 
Alice and Bertha and Charlotte and Diana as they were 
on a walk of only a hundred miles, taking a week for 
a journey from the house of the father of one of the girls 
to the grandfather of another. No flattering placard 
illustrated by wood cuts exhorted them to take this 
tour in the company of five hundred other people. But 
they said Saturday night that they had had the best 
time of their lives. And so they had,—until they did 
the same thing again. Epwarp E. HALe&. 


Prayer. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who art always more 
ready to hear than we to pray, and are wont to give more 
than either we desire or deserve, pour down upon us the 
abundance of thy mercy. By the pure influence of thy 
Spirit may earthly things be changed into things spiritual. 
Transform seeming poverty into-immortal wealth, pain 
into blessedness, sadness into joy, gloom into gladness. 
Make us each ministering spirits to one another, tears 
mingling with tears, and joy with joy. Soothe the pangs 
of disappointed hope, and of effort that has seemed all 
in vain. We would enter into holy fellowship with all we 
love, both far and near, and also with our beloved dead. 
May we be still haunted by their presence and inspired 
by their memory. Control unruly desires; subdue 
unholy feelings; o’er every wounded place pour the 
balm of healing; o’er troubled waters may the dove 
of peace brood. If the shadows deepen, may trust grow 
deeper too. Let no terrors daunt, no thing of fear have 
power to make us quit the path appointed us to tread. 
Amen.—P. E. Vizard. 
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Literature. 


Tue Duke oF Ganpia. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The Century Cyclopedia of Names 
shows that Mr. Swinburne is seventy-one 
years old. His long silence,—we are con- 
scious of an Irish bull,—broken by an occa- 
sional verse, has led many to think that the 
‘ great lyrist of the Victorian age was dead. 
But this drama is very much alive. Its de- 
fects are of course those of his qualities, 
which—as with all of us, unless we be con- 
verted—seem to grow on him. When Will- 
iam Watson, in his remarkable poem, 
“Wordsworth’s Grave,” describing the poets 
of the day, says that ‘‘one with empty music 
floods the ear,’”’ he certainly puts his finger 
on Swinburne’s weakness. The music is 
pethaps the most witching, the most deli- 
ciously melodious verse the centtry has 
known; but too often it was empty or nearly 
empty of meaning. The great choruses in 
“Atalanta” were his high-water mark, but 
even they sang more to the ear than to the 
soul. In short, Swinburne lacked the high 
seriousness that goes with the greatest poe- 
try. Nor, in spite of strong scenes in ‘‘ Both- 
well,” is he a true dramatist: rather is he a 
great lyric singer attempting dramas. Per- 
haps he is more dramatic than Tennyson, 
who struggled hard in “Harold” and “Queen 
Mary” and “Becket,” and nearly suc- 
ceeded, certainly more objective, far less in- 
trospective than Browning, who, in spite of 
some most interesting ventures, never really 
“arrived” in writing a good stage play. 
The Duke of Gandia is merely a dramatic 
sketch, an episode, the manifestation of 
Cesar Borgia’s hatred for his brother and 
the consequent murder of Francesco—noth- 
ing more. Pope Alexander VI. and Lacre- 
zia appear, but there is no real evolution 
of a plot or of character. It is thus like so 
much of the writing, the painting, the music 
of to-day, an impression, a bit of (lurid) 
color, a touch, a passing thrill. There are, 
however, some very striking bits. We rec- 
ognize the old Swinburne in such lines as 
these describing Lucrezia:— 


“Whose face makes pale the sun in heaven, 
Whose eyes outlaugh the splendor of the sea, 
Whose hair has all noon’s wonders in its 

weft, 
Whose mouth is God’s and Italy’s one rose.” 


There are, of course, touches of his favorite 
alliteration :— 


“Alas! my mother, sounds no sense for men, 
Rings but reverberate folly, whence re- 
sounds 
Returning laughter,” 
And again: 
‘Last night 
No revel here was held, and yet the day 
Strikes heavier on me, wearier, body and 


soul, 

Than though we had rioted out with raging 
mirth 

The lifelong length of darkness.” 

Here is a splendid line from Alexander :— 


. “T am not 
Afraid: methinks I am very fear itself.” 
Or when the miserable pope is waiting for 
the fisherman to bring in the body of his son: 
“Bid him in: bid God himself 
Come in with doom upon me.”’ 
Indeed, the pope—we wish Swinburne 
would not call¥him ‘Most holiest ’’—isaper- 
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haps the most sharply differentiated char- 
acter in the play: all the rest are, as in col- 
lege we used to give three adjectives at 
random for the kings ofgEngland, “‘bloody, 
bold, and resolute.” Finally, we are forced 
to say that there is a slight touch here of 
the old Swinburnian decadence, which, ap- 
parently like the spot on poor Lady Macbeth’s 
hands, will not out. 


Mr. CREWE’S CAREER. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
¢1.50.—This new venture of Mr. Churchill’s 
seems to the present writer much more con- 
vincing than Coniston, and shows a distinct 
advance in power and a nearer approach to 
accuracy in the description of the types of 
human nature which he describes. Jethro 
Bass, who is barely mentioned in this story, 
did not seem to have been described from 
personal knowledge. ‘The sketch of this old 
political intriguer bore the marks of invention 
and the co-ordination of traditions of the 
man taken at second hand. ‘To one familiar 
with the life of the region in which the scenes 
of these novels are laid, the new characters 
introduced in Mr. Crewe’s Career seem more 
lifelike, and as if sketched after personal ac- 
quaintance with them. ‘The young woman 
who is one of the central figures of the story 
is altogether admirable, and we see at the 
beginning is foreordained to be the mate 
of the rising young man, the son of the old 
lawyer, who, for a quarter of a century, has 
been the agent of political wire-pulling and 
corruption throughout the State. The au- 
thor skilfully disguises his own relations to 
the late campaign in New Hampshire, by 
putting forth as candidate a Mr. Crewe, a 
millionaire, who begins as a summer resident, 
and ends by being a naturalized citizen and 
one of several for the governorship. The 
author’s own character and principles he 
would, no doubt, prefer to have the reader 
believe were like those of Austen Vane, a 
young man who might have been governor 
and, because of high-minded scruples, re- 
fused to be. Mr. Crewe’s career is only a 
string on which are threaded the events of an 
exciting campaign. With great wealth and 
overweening confidence in himself, with ability 
enough to make a good governor and no real 
knowledge of the situation, he puts himself 
forward, spends money, suborns delegates, 
and is defeated simply because old Hilary 
Vane, counsellor for the North-eastern Rail- 
road, decides that it shall be so arranged. 
The animus of the book is seen in the arraign- 
ment of the railroad system which is accused 
of controlling the politics of the State for its 
own advantage. ‘The charges made against 
the president of the road, and all others who 
are in control, are of the most serious nature, 
and, being sustained, would prove these men 
to be undesirable citizens and malefactors de- 
serving of severest punishment; and yet the 
total effect of the crusade is to leave the im- 
pression that the author believes these things 
to be the result not so much of individual 
depravity, as of a pernicious system which has 
now been put on trial, condemned, and is 
soon to be abolished. The repentance and 
death of the old fox, who as a lawyer served 
his patrons till the battle was won, and then 
gave up the ghost, is a pathetic picture, and 
may be taken as an allegorical representation 
of the passing of the old unholy system; 
while the lawyer’s son marrying the daughter 
of the president of the road, with his final 
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approval, represents the new time which will 
comeas aresult of the present distress. 


NEw WorRLDS FOR OLD. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
Mr. Wells is a prolific writer, but he main- 
tains a good general level in his many books. 
The present volume describes the Wells 
brand of socialism, and it is a brand char- 
acterized by much good nature and much 
good sense, as compared with the produc- 
tions, let us say, of Mr. Jack London, Mr. 
Wells is a Febian socialist, and he states in 
a chapter of special interest for the student 
of the general doctrine the development 
which he sees inside this school. The re- 
sult of such development seems to be that 
Mr, Wells must be taken to speak for him- 
self when he says, for instance, that social- 
ism takes this stand about the family, and 
that position about property. “Admin- 
istrative Socialism” is the name which he 
would give to this body of personal opinions 
as to the form which socialism should take, 
Taken in the large, it might be styled by 
others a very advanced creed of “social re- 
form.’”’ Few persons can rightly quarrel 
with Mr. Wells’s generous spirit, or deny the 
interest which he knows how to give to dis- 
cussions of the possible future of society. 
His volume is extremely readable, and it 
cannot fail to make most of its readers think 
better of socialism. This is not to’say that 
very many of them will (in a cool hour) 
decide that Mr. Wells’s program is in every 
particular feasible or desirable, or believe 
that his new world will, in each detail, do 
fuller justice to human nature than the pres- 
ent world does. His criticism of the existing 
order is too much like the usual condemna- 
tion of it by other socialists; but, on the 
whole, the book shows a spirit of fairness and | 
moderation that is very praiseworthy; one 
may trust that it represents a radical change 
of temper coming upon the exponents of this 
creed of ‘‘good will in man.’ 


British HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM A 
Motor Car. By Thomas D. Murphy. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co.—This chronicle of a 


summer’s motoring in Great Britain is es- 
pecially tempting at this time of the year 
when summer plans are perhaps not yet 
hard and fast, and,.even if they are, one can 
still dream of English hedgerows and ruined 
castles and delightfully homelike inns, It 
may be that we would not all like to take 
our England in “‘a trip of five thousand miles, 
occupying about fifty days, actual travelling 
time,” but, if ina single summer one wishes 
to cover much of the most beautiful coun- 
try in England and Scotland and visit a 
large proportion of the most interesting and 
historic places in the kingdom, as did these 
travellers, then this is by all means the right 
way to compass it. The writer has not 
attempted to write a guide-book, yet the 
maps, together with the comments on high- 
ways, will be found valuable by any motorist, 
and the book is interesting and instructive 
to tourists, however they may travel. The 
text takes the reader through the most at- 
tractive country, and the illustrations—six- 
teen color plates and twice as many duo- 
gravures—are exceptionally fine. 


THE HEART OF THE RED Firs. By Ada 
Woodruff Anderson. Boston: Little, Brown 
/& Co, .$1,50,—Mrs Anderson is one of the 


best-known literary women of Seattle, 


- Wash. Since 1900 her short stories, dealing 


with the vigorous life of the North-west, have 
appeared in the leading magazines; but it 
has been left for this, her first novel, to give 
her a definite place among the novelists who 
distinctly represent their own country in the 
interpretation of characteristic social con- 
ditions and character. ‘his is a story of the 
Puget Sound country,—Seattle, Olympia, 
and a settlement in the neighborhood of 
Mt. Rainier,—the seventies, after the com- 
pletionfof the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The book has the essentials of a novel that 
has been written for pure enjoyment, a good 
story to be told, thoroughly interesting char- 
acters, dramatic incidents, and an atmos- 
phere that is American in its best sense. 


Come anD Finp Mer. By Elizabeth 
Robins. New York: The Century Company. 
$1,.50.—The two novels recently published by 
Miss Robins have had widely different 
themes, the one giving an interpretation of 
the call of the Far North, with its lure of 
mystery, danger, and fame, the other a study 
of the suffragette crisis in England, as seen 
from the point of view of an ardent advo- 
cate. Miss Robins at her best is an able, 
effective writer. The scene in which Jack 
Galbraith destroys the proofs of his arctic 
discovery, leaving ‘‘the finest game in the 
world for the men who come after,” is a 
splendid interpretation of the relentless fas- 
Cination that draws men to their death, 
starved and frozen, yet unable toresist. The 
story, as a whole, would be more dramatic, 
however, were there less detail and circum- 
locution in its development. 


THe CaT AND THE CANARY. By Margaret 
Cameron. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.—Having just tested the quality of this 
book by reading it aloud to a fairly criti- 
cal audience, we are’ ready to exclaim, 
“Give us more books of this kind, more stories 
which will let us laugh, more to present amus- 
ing situations that are not likely to happen, 
and yet again might, more that stir a kindly 
feeling toward our fellow-men without 
begging for sympathy.’’ This story tells 
what happened once when a man made an 


extra effort to please his wife, and how com- 


mensurate was his reward. It is short, hav- 
ing served possibly as a magazine story in 
some previous stage of existence, but it is 
long enough to hold more than one good 
laugh. 


Magazines. 


The May issue of the Quarterly Jowrnal-of 
Economics (published for Harvard Univer- 
sity by Geo. H, Ellis Co., Boston). contains, 
as usual, articles of theoretic and practical 
interest. It opens with an article by 
Prof. Taussig of Harvard on the relation 


_between“capital and interest, in which he 


discussesf’some recent theories and, more 
particularly, criticises some of the doctrines 
of Prof, Clark of Columbia. Of more’prac- 
tical interest is an article by Prof. Henry C. 
Adams, the well-known statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Prof. 
Adams describes the minute supervision of 
railroad accounts which the Commission 
has undertaken under the authority given 


by the Hepburn Act of 1896, One charac- 


ec feature in that supervision is the 
t that railways shall carry a 
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depreciation account for their equipment and 
shall regularly write off specified amounts 
for depreciation. Prof, Adams discusses the 
larger possibilities of such supervision, and 
points out how it may serve not only for 
strengthening investors’ confidence in rail- 
way securities, but for settling controversies 
between railways and .their employees. 
Another article on railway subjects is a 
long and exhaustive one on Australian rail- 
ways by Dr. Victor Clark of the United 
States Department of Labor, Dr. Clark 
was recently sent to Australia by the De- 
partment, and examined the situation on the 
spot. His verdict on this great experiment in 
public management of railways is, on the 
whole, favorable. He does not hesitate 
to point out mistakes and difficulties, yet 
he is convinced that the Australian people 
have solved the question in the right way 
for them. None the less he concludes that 
the people of the United States have solved 
the question in the way best for them also, 
and have been wise in not entering upon 
public ownership. Of immediate interest 
isan article by EH. S. Meade of the University 
of Pennsylvania on the price policy of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Meade 
believes that the Steel Corporation is acting 
wisely, and, on the whole, is acting in the 
public interest in refusing to let prices drop. 
There is here an illustration of the greater 
stability of industry which is urged\as one 
of the advantages of trusts. Without the 
trust the irregularities of prices and fluctua- 
tions of industry would be greater than 
they are with them. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 

Which College for the Boy? By John Corbin, $1.50 net, 
Rose MacLeod. By Alice Brown. §1.50. 
Lands of Summer. By T. R. Sullivan. $1.50 net. 
Italica. By William Roscoe Thayer. $1.50 net. 
The New American Type and Other Essays. By 

Henry D. Sedgwick. $1.50 net. 
The sree Ghost and kes Stories. By Arlo Bates. 
By George Herbert 


$1. 
The Tite of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Palmer. $1.50 net. 


From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
Side-stepping with Shorty. By Sewell Ford. $1.50. 
Irom Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Common Sense in Religion. By Martin R. Smith. 
net. 
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Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., 148 Fifth Ave., New York. 
i buta Little Faded Hlewer: Quartet for male voices. 


. Thomas, 
Rejoice, the Lord is King. By Herbert J. 
By Samuel S. Aronson. 


Wrightsen. 
By William 


Anthem. 


Air de Ballet. 

Intermezzo. 
Kienzl. 

JustasIam. Solo. 


The Gossipers. 
Arranged for four hands. 


By Frank H. Parker. 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EpbItTep By 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address : 
CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary Internationa! Council 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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By William 


Song. By Elizabeth Sloman, 
Solo. By Arthur D. 


eens. di Valse. By William 


old Folks at Home. Medley. Arranged for flute and 
piano. ByS. C. Foster. 


Danse Styrienne. Arranged for six hands. 
Kienzl. : 
Barbara posrane: 
Now I Lay Me down to Sleep. 

Walbridge. 


Arranged for six hands. 
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The Dome, 
Ah, Sweet is Tipperary. 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 

When the feathered folk assemble and the air is all 

a-tremble 

With their singing and their winging to and fro; 

When queenly Slieve-na-mon puts her verdant vesture on 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring; 

When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that dance— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all be- 
guiling 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 
When the shadows and the showers only multiply the 
flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 
When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


For the Christian Register. 


On May-day Eve. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


ie 


Once upon a time there was a fairy ring 
around a whitethorn-tree, which stood 
beside a tarn in a beautiful mountain dell. 
All about the tarn the ground was mossy 
and full of white wood-sorrel; but upon the 
ringlet itself there were no flowers, and the 
moss was velvety and green. Here, at 
gloaming on a May-day eve, the dewdrops 
lay, large and limpid, in the pale moonshine, 
which came stealing down through boughs 
of oak and larch and fir. 

All at once the tiny bells of the wood- 
sorrel began to swing and make a faint sweet 
chiming; and then there rose an answering 
music,—the twanging of elfin harps; and 
then the moonbeams reached and touched 
the shadowy pool; and then, suddenly, 
sounded forth ravishing melody, thin-voiced 
singing, and delicate laughter, and then the 
moonlit dusk was full of floating fays. 

They lighted upon the dewdrops and bal- 
anced there, timing their little harps to a 
silvery dancing tune. Queen Mab was lead- 
ing them, and she looked lovelier than all 
the rest; but all were exquisite. Their forms 
were both vaporous and radiant, now like 
the transparent film of bubbles, and now like 
shreds of shining mist; yet they were plainly 
visible, with their rippling moon-gold 
tresses, their wings of gleaming gauze, and 
the glistening richness of their vesture. 

At first they danced slowly, to Mab’s 
singing :— 

“Oh, the May moonbeam! 
Oh, the dew of May! 
Night’s an airy dream 
For ev’ry elf and fay! 
Dainty folk are we, 
Naught but beauty know! 
Round the whitethorn-tree 
Trip-trip-trip we go!” 


And, when she paused, they all burst into a 
refrain of ‘Oh, trippy-trippy-trip-trip,” 
singing it quicker and quicker, until they 
whirled so fast they seemed a circling streak 
of light. 

Then they moved slowly again, and all 
the fairies sang :— 
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“Oh, the mossy ring! 
Oh, the revel gay! 
May-day Eve will bring 
Joy to elf and fay! 
Merry folk are we, 
Naught but pleasure know! 
Round the whitethorn-tree 
Trip-trip-trip we go!” 

Before they had time to begin the chorus 
Puck leaped in upon them, chuckling and 
capering; and with one great somersault 
he bounded into the ring, shivering a dew- 
drop, and almost losing his own balance 
But he recovered himself, and went spinning 
round with the others, singing as he skipped 
and flew :— _— 

“Oh, the mischief done 
’Neath the moon of May! 
Night is full of fun 
For Puck, the nimble fay! 
Freakish imp is he, 
Naught but frolic knows! 
Round the whitethorn-tree 
Trip-trip-trip he goes!” 

Upon this, instead of singing the refrain, 
all the fairies stopped dancing and thronged 
around Puck, eagerly crying: “‘O Puck, you 
rogue, what isit? What sport, sweet hob?” 
while Queen Mab said, in her command- 
ing way, ‘‘Naughty pigwidgeon, tell us at 
once, sir, what are you up to now?”’ 

Puck ceased his antics and bowed before 
Mab. He had been scattering young Evan’s 
cows, he said. He had turned himself into 
a bogle-boe and sent them flying,—‘‘ Ha, ha, 
ha!’? And now young Evan was scouring 
the mountain-side, whistling and calling, 
while Goody and the girl waited and fretted 
at home. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“What girl?’”? asked Mab, in surprise. 

“Harl Owain’s daughter, lame Enid,” 
Puck answered. Now that her father was 
dead, her stepmother had turned her away 
from the castle, so she had come to live with 
her old nurse; and she did nothing but sit 


and cry 
“Enid?” said Mab. ‘‘Ah, yes, we re- 
member! We made the lameness come upon 


the girl to pay Owain ap Ynyr for taking 
away our dancing-ring. It punished him 
well: it was a sorry sight to him,—his limp- 
ing child.” 

Puck began to hobble, in comic mimicry 
of Enid’s halt, and to sob in his hands and 
drolly wink between his fingers; and all the 
fairies laughed. But Mab rebuked them. 

“Cease, witlings!’”’ she said angrily. 
“Since the maid is unhappy among her kind, 
she shall come and live with us. If she dwell 
content in Fairyland, every joy shall be hers. 
If she pine among us,—as some of these 
foolish humans do,—she will serve for our 
tribute: another seven years is nearly out. 
Go, my sprite, and lure her hither; but play 
no tricks upon her. If you wile her into the 
marsh or among briers, or hurt or 
frighten her in any way, you shall be tied 
to the leg of a frog and kept in the quag 
yourself, eight days and one. So see that 
you behave, vexatious oaf!’’ 

Puck looked downcast: he did not like to 
behave, and he had meant to play a trick 
upon Enid this very night. He had heard 
Goody promise her that she should learn to 
milk when Evan fetched the cows home, and 
he was going to turn himself into a milk- 
bucket and spill all her milk. What a joke 
was spoiled by this command! But there 
was no disobeying Mab, so off he ftitted, to 
lure Enid away to the dancing-ring. 
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Enid was sitting on the doorstone, in the 
moonlight, watching the afterglow fade 
from the mountain tops. She had been cry- 
ing, but now had wiped her eyes and was 
trying to think cheerful thoughts. After all, 
since her dear father was dead, this kindly 
home at Tann y Bryn, in the Jittle_old white 
farm-house under the hill, was better than 
hard words and cruel blows at Castle Ynyr. 
Oh, yes, she must not repine. She must 
be trying to think how she could prove her 
gratitude to Goody and Evan for their 
thoughtful love. She must return their 
affection, and she must learn to be useful 
also. She would milk and churn, make 
cheese, spin, weave, and knit. And, as for 
pleasure,—could she not sit with Evan 
when he tended the sheep and have him sing 
to her? Was there ever such singing as his? 
—and his whistling, too,—it was wonderful! 

So she mused on, while the moon sailed 
over the sky, above the cliffs and hanging 
woods, and lighted up the waterfalls. She 
heard the cry of the fox afar on the moun- 
tains, and the’ soft flight of the owl from 
their own roof-nook. She smelled the fra- 
grance of dewy flowers. ‘The sound of cata- 
racts came shrill through the windless air. 

She would have liked to go and meet Evan 
when he came down the glen driving his 
black herd, but Goody had charged her not 
to stir beyond the doorstone, because now 
the Little People were about and it was un- 
safe to venture. 

Everywhere around she could see them,— 
the Tylwyth teg,—stealing out of the shad- 
ows,—fugitive sparks of soft green fire glow- 
ing in the dusk. She thought that she 
should almost be willing to risk herself among 
them if only she might behold them in 
their proper guise. What a beautiful sight it 
must be!—but then it was dangerous also. 

Suddenly a quick gleam caught her eye. 
It startled her, but it was simply the glitter 
of a dewdrop on a sleeping daisy at her feet. 
At least, that is what she thought: she could 
not see the goblin Puck tiptoeing there. 
But then she was startled once more to hear 
a shrill, sweet little voice singing :— 


“Tn the white moonbeam of May 
Fairy-bells begin to sway, 
Calling, calling, elf and fay, 

‘Come and dance again!’ 


“Forth from hill and tarn we go, 
Tripping round the dancing-o, 
Till the red cock’s warning crow 

Rings the time of Men,” 


“Oh, how I wish I could see them!” ex- 
claimed Enid. 

“Why not, then?’? Puck responded 
quickly. ‘Come and look and listen, Enid. 
Remember what Goody told you about 
Mawd ap Meredydd, who heard the fairy 
harps, and forever after danced like thistle- 
down,”’ 

“Yes, but forever after her wits were like 
thistledown,” returned Enid. ‘“‘‘Something 
has gone out of me!’ she cried when she 
awoke; and she was herself never again,” 

“Tittle wit was there to flit,” said Puck, 
with a chuckle. ; 

“Of course you are one of the Good Folk?” 
said Enid, in a questioning way; for he was 
not visible to her. 

“T am Oberon, King of Fairyland,” Puck 
answered glibly. And he went on in a 
tender tone: ‘‘ Mab and I love you, Enid, and 
wish to see you tripping about like other 
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_ maids. Come and dance on the fairy ring, 


and there shall not be your equal for grace 
inallthe mountains,” ) 

“Vou are very kind,” said Enid; ‘but 
there was Dafydd, the cobbler. He vowed 
he would dance with the fairies if ever he 
got the chance, and he never came back 
again. ‘They say his soul went to pay the 
Fairy Family’s tax to the Evil One.” 

“They say false,’ replied Puck. ‘He 
did not want to come back. Fairyland is 
the merriest place in the world, and the best 
for the cobbler’s trade, He wedded a fairy 
woman, and he lives in a palace of crystal 
under the waves ot Llyn Ddu.” 

“T should want to come back,”’ said Enid, 
positively. 

“Then keep your wits about you,” re- 
joined Puck. And, leaping from the dew- 
drop and turning into a will-o’-the-wisp, he 
gayly sang :— 

“Oh, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow! 
Oh, follow, follow, follow, follow me! 

We'll away—away to the hollow, 

And i ting ’neath the whitethorn- 
tree!” 


As Enid gazed at the beckoning green 
flame, she forgot Goody and Evan, forgot the 
milking-lesson she was looking forward to, 
forgot everything but the prospect of re- 
lease from her lameness and of the enchant- 
ing vision it was in her power to behold. 

So she rose up and followed that humbug 
elf down the winding lane and into the 
woodland. 

Soon the way became dark, for the oaks 
were dense and the boughs low. She stum- 
bled along, growing weary and wearier. ‘The 
heavy dew soaked her garments. ‘‘O Good 
King Elf,”’ she exclaimed, in distress, ‘‘I am 
dripping!” “Never mind,” replied Puck, 
“you shall learn our way of tripping :— 

“Lightly, lightly 
Do we go,— 
Dewdrops quaking 
Under toe,— 
Quaking, quaking, 
Never, never breaking.” 

“Hark!” cried Enid. ‘‘What was that 
sweet sound I heard?” 

“Nothing,” chanted Puck, “but a little 
dreaming bird :— 

“T just whispered in his ear 
Things it made him yaup to hear, 
Peepy-weepy, 
Go to sleepy,— 
I am done with you, my dear!” 


“No, no,” said Enid, “I mean that fine 
sweet call.” 

“Maybe,” said Puck, ‘‘it was the singing 
of the waterfall.”’ 

“No, no,” Enid persisted. 
close at hand and was like tiny bells. 
there it is again!” 

“Bells they are!”? sang Puck:— 

“May-day Eve, 
At gloaming time, 
Fairy bells 
Begin to chime,— 
Calling, calling, 
~ Elf and fay 
To their moonlight 
Roundelay :— 


“Come down the dell, 
Ye light of toe, 
And tripping round 

The green ring go!’ 


Oh, merry, merry, merry, merry we,— 
A-flit-flit-Hitting ro 


“This was 
Hark, 


und the whitethorn-tree!’’ 
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“Hark!—what was that?” said Enid 
in excitement, And she stood still to listen. 

“The fairy harps,’ answered Puck, 
“Come, now! Quick! Quick!—and dance, 
dance on forever!” 

Then Enid heard the silver melody of the 
strings, the beguiling voices, and the laughter 
like showering dew. _And then she stood 
among the fairies, and they thronged around 
her and kissed her and caught her hands and 
drew her into the ring; and her limbs grew 
straight and supple, and her feet were light 
as floating down, and her garments were 
fine as gossamer; and the music filled her 
veins with fire and her heart with wild de- 
light, and round and round and round the 
spinning circle she danced and danced and 
danced. 

(To be concluded.) 


Papa’s Ice-cream Purse. 

One morning Papa Cary was diving for 
a nickel deep in his trousers’ pocket. First 
came up a quarter, then a copper, then a 
handful of loose change—but no nickel. 

“T declare,’”’ he said, as he dived again, ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t have believed I’d miss that little 
coin purse so.”’ 

“What’s become of it?” asked mamma. 

“Why, the other day I took it out in my 
office to pay for a paper, and I haven’t seen 
it since. The Paper Boy knows nothing 
about it,and the Sweeper Lady insists that 
‘she hasn’t done nothin’ to it.’ I’ve been 
hoping to find it among the papers on my 
desk, but I guess it’s gone for good.” 

“Here, chicken,” to nine-year-old Rachel, 
as the elusive nickel was at last captured, 
‘“‘here’s your ice-cream money—and there’s 
my car.”’ And, with a kiss, he was gone. 

Rachel was just getting over scarlet fever. 
For five long weeks she and Mamma Cary 
had been fellow-prisoners in a room at the 
top of the house, shut away from all their 
friends, even from Kitty, and, worst of all, 
from papa, who played Romeo gallantly on 
the stairs and slipped sweet messages under 
the door. But now the “peeling” stage was 
over, and Rachel had a new, soft, baby skin. 
Her diet of rice gruel and malted milk was 
exchanged for broth, toast, and other simple 
delicacies; and—O joy of joys!—the doctor 
had said that she might have a small saucer 
of ice-cream each forenoon, 

The Ice-cream Man was a great friend of 
Rachel’s, and now his coming became the 
chief event of the day. This morning, how- 
ever, she went into her playroom, and mamma 
heard her rattling the pennies in her bank. 
By and by she called out,— 

“Mamma, isn’t it ’most time for papa’s 
birthday ?” 

“Yes, dear: it comes next Tuesday.” 

“Well, I know what I’m going to give him 
for a present—a new coin purse!” 

“That’s a splendid idea. But how are you 
going to pay for it?’ asked mamma, 

“With the money in my bank,” 

“How much have you?’’ pursued mamma, 

One by one the pennies were shaken out 
and counted. ‘‘Five,’’ announced Rachel tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘Isn’t that enough?’ 

But mamma shook her head. ‘‘I’m afraid 
not,” she said soberly. ‘‘ You would have to 
add four more fives.” 

' Rachel’s face fell. Twenty cents was a 
good deal of money for a little girl to raise 
before Tuesday. 
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“But, mamma,” she said, ‘‘if I should save 
my ice-cream money for four days, couldn’t 
I buy a purse for papa then?” 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ said mamma, heartily, “‘if 
you are sure you really want to do that.” 

So it was settled. Only a convalescent 
who has been dieting for weeks knows what 
the ice-cream meant to Rachel, but she knew 
what she wanted most. This morning she 
watched at the window as usual, but, when 
the ice-cream cart appeared, she remarked 
stoutly: “Ho! I guess I’d be crazy to eat 
ice-cream to-day when I’ve just had scarlet 
fever! How do I know but I’d get a cold 
from it and have a ’lapse?” 

The Ice-cream Man’s rosy face grew very 
long when he heard of the new arrangement. 

““She’s a nice little thing to think of it,” 
he said; ‘‘but surely Miss Rachel must have 
her cream just the same. I don’t care 
whether.I get a cent for it or not.” 

Right there Mamma Cary put her foot 
down. “No,” she said firmly; ‘‘Rachel has 
chosen her path and she must walk in it.” 

But Rachel showed no sign of weakening. 
She smiled bravely and waved gayly to the 
Ice-cream Man every day as he turned the 
corner, squeezing her precious nickel in her 
hand. And to hear her talk of ice-cream one 
would think it no better than skim milk! 

At last came the exciting day when she 
was the proud possessor of four bright nickels 
and five rather dingy pennies, and the doctor 
said she could go shopping with mamma. 

“T’d like to look at coin purses, please,”’ 
she said, with an air of importance. 

The clerk showed her a ten-cent one, which 
she thought stiff and ugly. That would 
never do for papa. At a fifteen-cent one she 
shook her head disapprovingly and asked, 
“Haven’t you anything better than that?’ 
And, when the clerk regretted that he hadn’t, 
she announced :— 

“Well, mamma, we’ll have to go to Trigg 
& Polish’s. There’s nothing in this store 
good enough for papa.” 

So there they found it,—a real little gem 
of a purse, made of soft kid, golden brown, 
like Rachel’s sunny curls, decorated with the 
state coat of arms burnt in the shades of 
her dark eyes, and fastened with a tiny coral 
button the color of her lips. If it had been 
set with rubies her father couldn’t prize it 
more, 

But the funny part of it was the sudden- 
ness with which Rachel’s objections to ice- 
cream vanished when the Ice-cream Man 
came next day. What a big saucerful he 
gave her! Never before had it tasted so 
smooth and creamy, and there was something 
about the flavor that made her forget all she 
had missed.—Ida E. Kittredge, in the Con- 
gregationalist, 
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The Service Pension Society. 


We publish by request the following cor- 
respondence between Rev. George W. Kent, 
secretary of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York. The first letter by Mr. Kent 
is in answer to a letter which does not ap- 
pear in this correspondence :— 


I heartily appreciate your candid and 
specific objection to our Pension Society and 
your frank refusal to contribute to its funds 
or to commend it to your congregation; for 
it enables me as frankly to put the case as 
it is, and not as I fear you misapprehend it. 

Let me repeat your criticism: ‘In your 
failure to classify the brethren according to 
age and years of service and to apportion 
the individual assessments accordingly, in 
your determination to distribute’ receipts 
at once and therefore to provide no assurance 
to the younger men that the movement will 
be permanent and funds available when they 
reach the pension age, .. . I find weaknesses 
in the scheme which are serious and make 
necessary the withholding of my co-opera- 
tion.” 

This is a perfectly valid objection to an 
insurance scheme with assessments and a 
bargain or contract to return the payments 
with profits at the expiration of a given 
term. But what it has to do with our Pen- 
sion Society and its undertaking I cannot 
conceive, The Service Pension Society is 
undertaking absolutely nothing of the kind. 
We know that nothing of the kind that you 
insist upon can be made practicable. We 
have given toil and study to this thing and 
have secured expert advice, and we know 
what we are talking about. If you can de- 
vise any such scheme as will include the 
features you specify and make it feasible 
to five hundred men on meagre salaries, you 
can do what every actuary and expert we 
have been able to consult declares both im- 
possible and foolhardy, and warns us not 
to attempt. 

You speak of our assessments. It may 
show the difference between our plan and 
your conception of it when I say we make 
no assessments, Let me explain the simple 
reality of what our society is, and let me 
show your own relation toit as an illustration. 
You and I are among the fortunate number 
who as young men have been given an ad- 
vantage over our older brethren and occupy 
well-paid positions. I feel safe in saying 
that you, no more than I, are indifferent 
to the fact of that handicap against age, 
by which we have profited and by which 
our older brethren are not given the award 
their abilities and energies and experience 
entitle them to. Looking carefully into this, 
we have found that this disadvantage, to 
which the demand for young men is exposing 
our elder ministers, comes to something very 
likea boycott of any man of sixty, barring him 
from so much as a hearing, however capable 
and vigorous he may actually be. You may 
not know the amount of suffering that is 
being patiently and uncomplainingly endured 
by many of our brethren because of this. We 


who have looked into it do not know it all. 


But we know enough to convince us that 
something should and must be done to deal 
with it. Just to quote an instance: one 
of our younger men who writes as you do, 
insisting that we guarantee him an insured 
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profit to himself, urges this: “’The outlook 
for the ordinary minister and his family in 
old age is not alluring. I,have two of them 
here in my own church who actually do not 
have the barest necessities of life.” 

Now, this is the thing we want our Uni- 
tarian people, clergy and laity, to deal with, — 
to do what is just and merciful and most 
needful to their own men, who have given 
their strength and means to the service, 
cheerfully accepting meagre recompense, 
and who, as in no other profession, are thrust 
aside from even that livelihood, long before 
their usefulness and will to work are really 
worthless. : 

And, when no one else arouses to the need 
and righteousness of doing something, who 
should lead, in undertaking what at least 
is possible and in setting an example to our 
laity, if not such men as you and I, who are 
deriving the advantage of that fashion that 
bears so hard upon our seniors? 

As to some assurance for ourselves, the 
confidence that an enterprise so sorely needed 
and so in line with modern conceptions of a 
deferred but equitable payment for life- 
long service, if once heartily undertaken, 
will not be allowed to fail, but will become 
an established and sufficiently endowed de- 
partment of our Unitarian business, should be 
watrant enough to you and me and all our 
younger men that we shall not be the worse 
off ultimately for doing our part. 

But the spirit we are counting upon is not 
that of self-interest. You and I are asked 
to give to the society, and the 1 per cent. 
of our salary is suggested as a standard of 
our giving, to meet an immediate and urgent 
need to make the beginning of that Unitarian 
pension system that ought to be begun at 
once. You complain of our determination 
to distribute some of the receipts at once 
instead of holding them all for the younger 
men. That instant and crying need is why 
we who give to the Annual Fund give our 
money to be distributed at once. Because 
it is needed at once, and we hear the call to 
consider these others than ourselves, any 
one may give to the Permanent Fund that 
wishes to and can. You complain that we 
do not apportion assessments according to 
age. IJ repeat that we are making no assess- 
ments. We are asking you to take the 
lead in an absolutely free giving, exactly 
as we give to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for distribution to weak or aged 
churches, And ours is a business proposi- 
tion in exactly the same sense as our giving 
to the American Unitarian Association is 
one. If we committed the blunder of as- 
sessing according to age, then the most aged 
would have to pay the highest, and we should 
simply be demanding the impossible, re- 
quiring the oldest men to give the largest 
sums, the very thing that existing condi- 
tions make it utterly impossible for them to 
do. The Service Pension Society exists 
for no such purpose. This is no selfish 
scheme by which we younger men, who are 
getting so much the best of it nowadays, 
are invited to strike a bargain for our own 
advantage. It is an appeal to our sense of 
justice and generosity and fellowship to 
make an inspiring beginning of what is 
manifestly a duty of our Unitarian Church. 
May we not trust the Unitarian Church to do 
this duty by us when we reach old age, if 
we help to do it now? ; 

We ask our fellow-ministers to risk this 
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to the extent of giving 1 per cent. of their 
yearly salary,—and less if need be! You 
write that you are perfectly well able to 
make the 1 per cent. contribution and more 
if you thought well. Then I beg you to tell 
me why not. You also write that all the 
younger men with whom you have corre- 
sponded and are intimate, entirely agree 
with your position. No doubt they are 
laboring under the same misapprehension 
that you are. And, asI cannot write to all 
of them, and yet feel bound to set them right 
as far as possible both in their point of view 
and in thecourse they take, I will ask you 
kindly to publish this letter in the Regester 
with whatever reply to it you feel it calls 
for. And, inasmuch as we do not want to 
waste the time and labor and research we 
have given to this enterpise, I beg you most 
earnestly of all, if you still object to our 
system, to describe one that we can substitute 
for ours and which will not present too many 
times the practical difficulties that ours does. 


In reply to this Mr. Holmes wrote:— 


I have read your wholly admirable letter, 
in answer to my specific objections to the 
Pension Society scheme with great interest 
and sympathy, and I desire to thank you 
for your careful, exhaustive, and courteous 
reply to my criticisms. May I also acknowl- 
edge at once, in all frankness and with all 
possible earnestness, that you have presented 
the matter to me in a light in which I had 
never seen it before and given the pension 
scheme an interpretation which I -had not 
previously understood? In everything that 
has been said to me by advocates of the 
plan, and in everything that I have read, I 
have been made to believe that this pension 
scheme, like the ordinary pension scheme, 
was a plan of insurance and hence a purely 
business matter. Each member of the so- 
ciety was to be assessed 1 per cent. of his 
salary, pay this 1 per cent. each year until 
he reached a certain age or term of service, 
and then, by virtue of his age or term of 
service or both, draw a regular pension each 
year during the remainder of his life. Asa 
business proposition this seemed to me— 
and still seems to me—to be a wretchedly 
unfair plan, totally out of accord with mod- 
ern insurance methods, placing, as I speci- 
fied in my letter to you, an inequitable 
burden on the younger men for an inequi- 
table term of years, and then, furthermore, 
giving them no guarantee that the Society 
would in the end be permanent and a pen- 
sion coming to them in return for their con- 
tributions. As a business scheme I still 
adhere to my original opinion that this pen- 
sion plan is impossible, and I will have noth- 
ing to do with it. 

But you make it perfectly plain to me in 
your letter, as it has never been made plain 
to me before, that this pension scheme is 
not a business matter at all, but charity! 
You point out very rightly that there are 
many of the older ministers to-day who are 
suffering in conditions of real poverty, and 
you refer specifically to two men who “do 
not have the barest necessities of life’? You 
also point out very rightly that many of these 
ministers are in this pitiable plight because 
so many of the desirable and well-paid po- 
sitions are occupied by the younger men, 
You refer to that “handicap against age by 
which we (you and I) have profited and by 
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which our older brethren are not given the 
award their abilities and energies and ex- 
perience entitle them to’; and you state 
that a careful examination shows-.that this 
“disadvantage ... comes to something like 
a boycott of any man of sixty.”” These, now, 
are the conditions which must be relieved; 
and who, you ask, should lead in this under- 
taking of relief ‘“‘if not such men as you and I 
who arte deriving the advantage of that fash- 
ion that leans so hard upon our seniors’’? 
The pension scheme, in other words, as you 
yourself state, is a scheme of ‘‘absolutely 
free giving’”—‘‘free giving”? on the part of 
those who have for the relief of those who 
have not! It is ‘‘no selfish scheme by which 
the younger men, who are. getting so much 
the best of it nowadays, are united to strike 
a bargain for their own advantage. It is 
an appeal to our sense of justice and gener- 
osity and fellowship.”” In other words, 
as it seems plain enough to me, according to 
your interpretation, it is a new scheme 
of charity! 

This explanation puts a wholly new light 
on the matter, as I have said. If it is nota 
business scheme at all, to which I am asked 
to contribute upon a business basis and in 
due time draw my share of the proceeds in 
a business way, but, as you assert on the 
contrary, a frankly charitable scheme, to 
which I am asked to contribute for the sake 
of those in need, without any concern for 
myself either now or in the future,—if this 
is the case (and I can draw no other infer- 
ence from your careful letter), then let me 
say at otice that I am-in hearty sympathy 
with it and gladly pledge to give my share 
to the extent of my ability, as I gladly give 
to any worthy charity to this same extent. 
I am as sensible as anybody to the pitiable 
needs of many of our older men and as eager 
as anybody to lend a hand in giving them 
assistance. But, in doing this, I must in- 
sist that your Pension Society be in reality 
what you say it is,—an organization for 
“absolutely free giving’? to those in need. 
And to this end I must qualify my pledge 
with certain essential conditions, as fol- 
lows :— 

(a) First, that, all ministers in good stand- 
ing, regardless of the details of age or years 


- of service, shall be entitled to pension relief 


in time of stress. I ask, that is, that the 
only qualification for help from your society 
be need. — If this is not a business scheme but 


a scheme of “absolutely free giving,’ then 


I believe it should be also a scheme of abso- 
lutely free relief according to need, and not 
according to age or years. of service. If 
pensions are to be paid only to those who 
are sixty-five years old or over and have seen 
twenty years’ service, and all not satisfy- 
ing these conditions are to be left to starve, 
so far as this society is concerned, then you 
shift from the charitable to the business 
basis, and I must beg to withhold my sup- 
port. 

(6) Second, that ministers who, in their 
old age, have no need of pensions shall not 
be allowed to draw them. By this I mean 
that ministers who still hold well-paid po- 
sitions or have independent incomes, or, for 
any other reason, are not in need, shall not 
receive any return from the society. I, for 
one at least, have no intention of contributing 
for the rest of my active life to a society, 
a large number of the beneficiaries of which 
do not need assistance. My funds are not 
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unlimited, and I have too many insistent 
calls upon them for me to throw money away 
upon such a scheme as this. 

(c) Third, that the Pension Society be 
merged with the Society for Ministerial 
Relief, or the latter with the former, I see 
no need for a duplication of effort in fields 
which are manifestly, according to your own 
statement, identical. I am not prepared 
at all to insist upon this condition, but it 
comes to my mind as an inevitable sugges- 
tion in the premises. 

The moment, Mr. Kent, you will make a 
public statement, in the name of the so- 
ciety, that these conditions can be and will 
be complied with, I will gladly send my 
contribution to your funds. If your scheme 
is charitable relief for those in dire need, as 
you seem to state, I am in sympathy with 
you and will help you all I can both as an 
individual and as minister of the Church of 
the Messiah. If your scheme is business, as 
it still appears to be in certain of its con- 


ditions, in spite of your protestations, I can 
have nothing to do with it, as its plan of 
operation is inequitable and insecure. 

In closing, may I say that I put your letter 
and my reply in print only in answer to your 
very urgent request. It is disagreeable 
business, this criticising of a scheme as 
admirable as its intention as this of the 
Pension Society, and I do not relish the 
job a little bit. I wrote you privately in 
the beginning only to explain the absence of 
my contribution,—an explanation which I 
felt, in all fairness, was due you. There I 
should have preferred to have the matter 
drop. But, inasmuch as you think that 
further public discussion is advisable and 
that I make a good target for your shafts, | 
I reluctantly comply with your request as 
stated in the conclusion of your letter. 
Again let me thank you for your courtesy 
and friendliness and your very careful en- 
deavor to correct my misapprehension. I 
may add that, if you think I still make a 
good target, you are free to pelt away at me 
so long as you think it will serve the cause 
which you have at heart. 


The following letter from Mr. Kent closes 
the correspondence :— 


The humorous turn which you give your 
letter at its close, describing yourself as the 
target of my shafts, is not meant, I am sure, 
to obscure the vital point that, had I left 
your letter unanswered and dropped the 
matter there, while it would have served 
my indolence and your preference, it would 
have been a shameful neglect of duty on my 
part; for it would not only have left you 
with that entire misapprehension of the 
Pension Society which you tell me you were 
holding, but it would have left the society 
itself unsupported and opposed by such 
invaluable men as yourself and the young 
ministers you describe as being with you. 

As to your insistence and emphasis upon 
our system of pensions as a “Charity,” I 
confess that for my own part, as one of the 
men holding a well-paid position, I can’t 
feel that my little contribution to help es- 
tablish a just and considerate pension for 
my aged brethren, after their years of de- 
voted and self-sacrificing service, manifests 
in me so much a noble spirit of charity as a 
decent spirit of fair play. You will bear in 
mind that my letter was definitely a plea 
to you and the young men of our ministry. 
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I properly appealed to the motive of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness in addressing you. 
But I feel confident in saying that to our de- 
nomination at large our pension system will 
commend itself not so much as a mere char- 
ity, but as both a just award to its faithful 
servants and as an enterprise of the highest 
self-interest on the part of our Unitarian 
churches, ‘The Unitarian body will no more 
hold it a mere charity than do the govern- 
ment, the universities, the schools, the 
great corporations hold the pensions they 
pay for long and devoted service to be 
naught but charity. 

As to the conditions that you still impose 
before you will unite with us, may I not 
urge in all brotherly fair play that it is just 
for the purpose of making these improve- 
ments, so far as they are feasible and do not 
create more inequities and difficulties than 
they cure, that we want you to come in and 
lend a hand with us. May we not trust our 
ministers, and our churches through their 
representatives, to get our pension system 
as right as any, if they will only and heartily 
take hold together, with a will to do it? 


On the Proposed Amendments. 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


It is understood that a number of amend- 
ments to the By-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association are to be offered at the 
annual meeting, affecting the clause relating 
to the voting power of life members, and that 
prescribing the manner of nomination and 
election of officers. 

There is evidently a wide-spread senti- 
ment among our churches that the time has 
come when we should cease to give the fran- 
chise to life members. It is of course 
clearly recognized that no vote of the Asso- 
ciation can in any way alter the status of 
persons who are already life members. ‘Their 
right to vote is legally guaranteed to them, 
though some among them, of whom the pres- 
ent writer is one, may feel that it is for the 
best interests of the Association that they 
should refrain from exercising that right. 
The life members to be hereafter created can 
alone be affected by any such proposed 
amendment to the By-laws. Itisindeed pos- 
sible to provide that the creation of life 
members shall altogether cease. A more 
general sentiment, however, would seem to 
approve of the continued creation of life 
members who should be entitled to all the 
privileges of the Association, save the right 
to vote. By providing that future life mem- 
berships shall be purely honorary the Asso- 
ciation retains practically all that is of value 
ina life membership list, and yet satisfies, so 
far as its legal obligations permit, those who 
see an anachronism or a menace in the life 
membership vote. In this connection Dean 
Wilbur of Berkeley made a point in the April 
Unitarian which should be noted. He 
believes that the abolition of the franchise 
for future life members would be a step 
away from true democracy. He says, “It 
[i.e., a voting life membership] provides a 
means (whether or not so intended) by which 
churches can, on the whole, if they wish to 
exercise their privilege, have an influence 
roughly proportioned to their size and 
strength, large or generous churches having 
a large representation of life members, and 
small or ‘‘thrifty’’ ones having a small rep- 
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resentation, or even none beyond their dele- 
gate representation, Such a system, so far 
as it goes, seems to me essentially fair and 
just; while a system of mere delegate repre- 
sentation, which gave the most insignificant 
and feeble church in the denomination as 
much voice in determining denominational 
action or policy or administration as the 
largest and most active church, would be both 
unfair and undemocratic.” Mr. Wilbur’s 
point is well taken, but there is a better 
method of insuring a just representation of 
our severally conditioned churches than the 
present life membership system. Concur- 
rently with the amendment making future 
life menrberships honorary in character 
Article III. should be amended to permit 
additional delegate representation to 
churches contributing more than a stated 
minimum to the Association. Thus every 
contributing church should be represented 
as heretofore by its minister and two lay 
delegates; but churches contributing more 
than $100 ort $500 or $1,000,—whatever 
sum may be agreed upon,—should be al- 
lowed an additional delegate for every addi- 
tional $100 or $500 or $1,000 above the 
minimum, ‘This would insure representa- 
tion of each church in proportion to its 
strength, or at least substantially in propor- 
tion to its effectiveness as affiliated with the 
Association; would provide an automatic 
register of the number of delegates to which 
each church was entitled; and would stimu- 
late the growth of the yearly contributions 
from the churches. ‘The writer believes that 
these two amendments would, together, 
effectively settle the ‘“‘life membership 
issue’’ and the question of the fair represen- 
tation of the churches. 

The method of nominating officers now in 
vogue is clumsy and ineffective. ‘The Nom- 
inating Committee is bound by “instruc- 
tions” in the form of a series of ill-con- 
sidered votes passed by successive annual 
meetings. ‘These ‘‘instructions’’ involve the 
committee in needless labor and fail securely 
to establish a thoroughly representative 
system. They should be revised, with such 
amendments to the By-laws as may be neces- 
sary, so as to secure the following results: 
(1) equal representation on the Board of Di- 
rectors of all the conferences, or groups of 
conferences by districts, instead of having 
some conferences or districts represented as 
now by several directors and others by none; 
(2) responsibility for nominations, or, at 
the least, opportunity to make nomina- 
tions, should be given to the conferences; 
(3) opportunity for nomination by petition. 
Several plans will, doubtless, be presented 
seeking to secure these results. That pro- 
posed by Mr. George Hutchinson in the 
Register for April 23 provides adequately, 
perhaps, for representation by districts, but 
it leaves nominations almost wholly to in- 
dividual initiative, giving the conferences, 
as conferences, no voice. Such a plan, to 
be effective, requires a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility among individuals, Asa matter 
of fact there is every reason to believe that a 
more judicious selection of names will be 
made by the conferences, either when in 
session or through their executive commit- 
tees, than by scattered individuals. ‘This 
year’s Nominating Committee pursued the 
policy of seeking the counsel of the local 
and departmental conferences, Barring the 
nominations for the Nominating Committee 
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for 1909, all the extra New England names 
on the ticket now in the hands of the voters 
were suggested by the Department Confer- 
ences. The hearty co-operation of the 
officers of these conferences, the excellent 
standing of the persons whom they proposed 
to the Nominating Committee, and the will- 
ingness of the persons indicated to stand as 
candidates, seems sufficient proof of the 
feasibility of throwing the responsibility of 
making the nominations directly on the con- 
ferences. The presumption is that such re- 
sponsibility will steadily increase interest in 
the Association through increased famili- 
arity with its methods. It should be noted, 
however, that the committee’s plan of seek- 
ing the co-operation of the conferences prac- 
tically broke down when applied to New 
England, Out of the eleven local New Eng- 
land conferences which were asked to ad- 
vise the Nominating Committee as to accept- 
able candidates for this year’s ticket only six 
acknowledged the invitation at all, and only 
three took such action as enabled the com- 
mittee to make use of their suggestions. 
Probably this lack of response was due rather 
to confidence in the present administration 
and satisfaction with the work of previous 
nominating committees than to indifference 
to the affairs of the Association. Even so 
the policy of throwing responsibility for nomi- 
nations on these conferences might have a 
beneficial effect in securing a larger attention 
to the work of the Association. ‘The satis- 
factory results from the conferences which 
did act indicate that the general principle 
of nomination by conference is thoroughly 
sound and practical when the conferences 
clearly understand it. It should, however, 
be supplemented by the right of nomination 
by a petition duly signed by, say, 25 or 
50 persons,—life members, ministers, or 
bona fide members of contributing churches. 

If the action taken at the annual meeting re- 
garding methods of nominating officers follows 
these lines, so as to insure local representation, 
nomination by conference, and nomination by 
petition, the new instructions issued to future 
Nominating Committees need be but slight. 
Indeed the committee will simply register 
nominations made by others and prepare the 
ballots for election. In such case its method 
of appointment is of small moment. If, 
however, something of the present method 
is to be perpetuated, placing upon the Com- 
mittee the responsibility for nominating a 
part, at least, of the ticket, it is very desir- 
able that the committee should be freed 
from its present entanglements of red tape, 
and should be reorganized so as to secure 
greater continuity of action. ‘Thus it should 
not be required to nominate two candidates for 
certain vacancies. The chairman of one year 
should not be required to act as secretary the 
next. The committee should consist of, say, 
six members, three being elected annually for 
two-year terms, and it should be free to 
choose its own officers. 

The present method of election—as dis- 
tinguished from nomination—is probably 
as satisfactory as can be desired. The elec- 
tion now in reality takes place not in Boston 
at the meeting itself, though the formal vote 
is cast there, but is accomplished by the vote 
of the life members and delegates upon the 
nominating ballot, sent through the mail. 
This fact is sometimes apparently forgotten 
by those who complain that their distance 
from Boston precludes the possibility of 
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Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co.'s 


Recent Importations 


Table Glass Dessert Sets 
Vases TeaSets Sorbet Cups 
Toilet Sets Breakfast Sets Fish Sets 
Umbrella Holders Oyster Plates 
Plant Pots Chocolate Pots 
Individual Breakfast Sets 
Souvenir Plates Fine Lamps 
Ice Cream Sets Dresden China 
Cuspadores Old Blue Canton China 
Entree Plates Grape Fruit Bowls 
Game Sets Bric-a-brac Palm Pots 
Rich Service Plates 
Loving Cups Rich Pitchers 
Cloisonne Pieces Cut Glass Pieces 
Guest Room Sets : 
Lemonade Bowls Dozen Rich Plates 
Kitchen Crockery 
Delft Plaques 
Electroliers Baking Dish Collars 
Hot Water Pitchers Glass Flower Vases 
Wedgewood Jasper ' 
Marmalade Jars Salad Sets 


Rich Carlsbad Glass Carafes 
Mayonnaise Bowls 
Tobacco Jars China Tea Caddies 
China Croton Sets Cracked Ice Bowls 
Candlesticks Candle Shades 
A D Coffee Sets 
Garden or Piazza Seats 
In brief, everything pertaining to Crockery, 
China, Glass and Lamps. 


Dinner Sets 


While the word SETS is used above, 
we sell any parts of Dinner Sets, and in 
stock pattern department customers will 
be able to obtain matchings to old sets. 

Our present season’s display exceeds 
any previous one in extent and value. 

No order so small or so large not to 
receive prompt attention. 

Everything marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


33 Franklin Street, Boston 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homeston 
children. y t : 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ne ort 5 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President, : 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B, Field, Su; 3 
277 Tremont St., in. 


Celery Trays - 
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their voting. The ballot in Boston has 
already been determined by the vote 
which they have cast. This feature of the 
election should be unquestionably retained. 

The ‘issues before the Association in these 
two matters of the life memberships and of 
nominations are of importance. ‘Their satis- 
factory solution means an increasing sense 
of unity and fellowship, and more efficient 
co-operation between the conferences and 
the Association because of clearer mutual 
understanding. It is to be hoped that the 
present opportunity to deal with them will 
be fully utilized. 

Ann Arsor, Micu. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Graded Course and Contributions. 


In the minutes of the May meeting of the 
directors published below, it will be seen that 
the co-operation of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society has been fully and heartily 
pledged to the two Summer Institutes, one 
at Meadville and the other at the Isles of 
Shoals. As I had occasion to say two weeks 
ago, these enterprises are among the most 
satisfactory phases of our Sunday-School 
progress. May they be everywhere success- 
ful, for in that case they are sure to be con- 
tinued with increasing benefits. 

Another matter of consequence was the 
passing of a resolution with regard to the 
preparation of a Graded Course of lessons. 
I mean by that a definite series of new 
manuals prepared for this purpose, succeed- 
ing one another in accurate course, the 
general scheme to be evolved from all the 
experiments that have been so far offered 
by separate schools or organizations. As a 
preliminary step, a committee was chosen to 
submit a plan with recommendations to the 

‘board of directors, at the next. meeting, if 
possible. Quite likely this short time will 
not be sufficient, but it is gratifying to see 
some move in this direction. It is assumed 
that the large variety of publications now on 
the catalogue of the Sunday-School Society 
will be available as collateral material for 
the teachers’ use. ‘Those who do not care 
for a Graded Course will still have the same 
supply as at present, with any added helps 
they choose to take from the new books. 

Those wishing to forecast. our Friday in 
Anniversary Week will find a complete 
programme in the advertising columns of 
this number of the Register. Subjects and 
speakers appear to be of sufficient variety to 
offer attractive features for both sessions, 

The regular monthly meeting of the board 
was held May 4, 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Edwards, Met- 
calf, Johnson, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the clerk and approved, ‘The treasurer 
presented his report, showing a fair balance 
on hand, It is expected that the number 
of contributing Sunday Schools will be larger 
than ever this year. The treasurer’s re- 
port led to a general consideration of the 
financial affairs, ways and means, expenses 
and plans, for another year, 

The president reported his negotiations 
with the Isles of Shoals Committee, and the 
arrangements made to supply three speakers 
of the Sunday-School Institute at our ex- 
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pense. Also a similar arrangement with 
Meadville to supply two speakers on the 
same terms. From both sources letters have 
been received of hearty recognition and 
thanks for this support. 

On motion it was voted that Dr. F. H. 
Brown and Mr. Hatherly Foster be appointed 
auditors. 

The subject of a definite Graded Course 
was then considered and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Asa result, a committee to report 
on the possibilities of such a scheme was 
elected. The members consist of Messrs. 
Secrist, Saunderson, Reccord, Metcalf, and 
Mrs. Lane. It is hoped that a preliminary 
report and preliminary plan may be presented 
at the next meeting in June. 

A letter was received and presented from 
Miss Bancroft, one of the directors, making 
certain recommendations for the new cate- 
chism leaflet and for the new Song and Ser- 
vice Book. ; 

Announcement was made of the receipt of 
the bequest of $2,000, formerly announced, 
from the John C. Haynes estate. Meeting 
adjourned. Touisa P, Parker, Clerk. 


At the time of sending the above minutes 
to the Register, 1am happy to report that the 
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number of annual contributions has reached 
over three hundred, which is considerably 
higher than at any previous year. I may be 
pardoned for feeling great satisfaction in the 
realization of my hope, expressed in the 
Register, some weeks ago, that we might hear 
from three hundred contributors. It is to 
be remembered that the list of individual 
donors is a separate thing. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


The committee appointed at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety, May 24, 1907, King’s Chapel, to nomi- 
nate officers and five directors present the 
following list of names :— 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Bos- 
ton ; vice-presidents, Rev. A. M. Lord, D.D., 
Providence, R.J., and Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Cal.; clerk, Miss Louisa P. 
Parker, Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, Richard 
C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

For directors to serve three years (1908- 
11), Mr. John H. Edwards, Waverley, Mass. ; 
Rey. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; Mr. 
Allen French, Concord, Mass.; Rev. Frank 
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NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. 

Becauseit’s econom- 
ical. 

Because it saves 
time. 

Because it gives best | 
cooking results. | 

Because its flame 
can be regulated 
instantly. 


cial 


Because it will not overheat your kitchen. 
Because it is better than the coal or wood stove. 
Because it is the perfected oil stove. 

For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 
or write our nearest agency. 

Made in three sizes and fully warranted. 


"Rayo 


cannot be equaled 
Lam }P for its bright and 


steady light, simple construction 
and absolute safety. Equipped 


with latest improved burner. Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parloror bedroom. Every 
lamp warranted. Write to our nearest agency if not at 


your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
«Incorporated) 
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S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Mrs, 
Herbert J. Gurney, Wollaston, Mass. 

Nominating Committee, Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
chairman, Rev. E. M. Wilbur, Mrs. Clara W. 
Guild, Miss Judith Sampson, and Mr. J. H. 
Edwards. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
secrerarz of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours gto 1,2to5. All reports and notices 
should be sent to her.) 


Shette Mieddldeex! Federation! 


The meeting was called to order at 4.30 
on the afternoon of May 3 by Rev. Frederic 
Gill of Arlington, who conducted the de- 
votional service. 

The president, Mr. Wilson, in a few pre- 
liminary words set forth the scheme of 
the programme for’ this meeting, in which 
two ministers of parishes belonging to the 
federation were to give «in fifteen minutes 
each their ideas on ‘“‘What the Young Peo- 
ple should do for the Church,’’. to which a 
member from each of four different guilds 
was to reply by his conception of ‘“‘ What 
the Church should do for the Young Peo- 
ple,” and introduced to the meeting first 
Rey. Howard A. MacDonald of East Lexing- 
ton. 

In afew terse expressions Mr. MacDonald 
soon convinced the assembly that the young 
people were of inestimable value to the 
younger minister because he is in direct 
sympathy with them, to the middle-aged 
minister because they act as a safeguard 
against his growing old too soon, and to the 
elderly minister because he needs this com- 
fort and vigorous enthusiasm that no one 
but the younger people can give him. 

A few words of comment by the president 
on the remarks just made formed the founda- 
tion for a cordial introduction of Rev. George 
Hale Reed of Belmont, who compared the 
young people of to-day rather to a “‘flying 
buttress” than toa ‘‘pillar,’’? to which our 
forefathers have so aptly been compared. 
He showed, however, how the young people 
could help and should help, and therefore 
must help: first, within the church by loy- 
alty in church attendance; second, without 
the church, by giving the church authority 
in the community by their_integrity; and, 
third, in the denomination to which they 
belong, by simply standing for it and speak- 
ing for it frankly and wisely. 

In this broad and forceful way did the 
ministers depict their cause, and after a 
brief but lucid summing up of the points 
drawn out by Rev. Mr. MacDonald and 
Rev. Mr. Reed the president took pleasure 
in introducing individually Mr. Frederic G. 
Melcher of Newton Centre, Mr. Charles H. 
Eames of Billerica, Mr. William J. Riley 
of Lexington, and Mr. George L. Prescott 
of Concord. Each spoke earnestly, intelli- 
gently, and convincingly on the other side of 
the question as to ‘‘What the Church should 
do for the Young People,’’ the main question 
presented being that the church should ex- 
ercise more control over its young people 
and that they should not be allowed such 
freedom of thought and action as has been 
the custom during the present century, and 
that the older people in the church and 
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parish, and especially the ministers, should 
show their appreciation more palpably of 
the efforts put forth by the young people. 

Then followed a very interesting discus- 
sion, in which former president Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman participated. 

The president then made a few appropriate 
remarks on the subject under discussion, 
and introduced Mr. Palfrey Perkins, who, al- 
though asked by the secretary to “bring 
a word” of greeting from the National Union, 
nevertheless took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented to say “‘many interesting 
words” concerning the work of the federation 
and of the National Union. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Perkins’s re- 
marks and after a cordial invitation by Rev. 
Henry C. De Long, pastor of the church, we 
partook of a very delectable luncheon and 
enjoyed a most interesting social hour at 
the hands of our hosts, the Osgood Union, 
connected with the First Parish Church in 
Medford, where the meeting was held. 

At 7.30 o’clock the federation reassem- 
bled in the church, Rev. Henry C. De Long 
conducting a beautiful devotional service, 
and a most inspiring sermon was then de- 
livered by Rev. Edward Cummings of the 
South Congregational Society, Boston, on 
the subject of “Golden Opportunities— 
Lost and Found.” ; 

Lintan V. Bruorton, Secretary. 


Contributions for Proctor Academy. 


As several of the unions have not yet made 
any contribution for Proctor Academy and 
we are very anxious to make up our total 
to $150, it is desired that every union 
having done so will send in something. A 
special collection might be taken or a per- 
sonal canvass be made for this cause. ‘There 
are a few days left in which to do this, as it 
has been decided that all money sent in for 
Proctor Academy should be paid by May 20. 

The unions have contributed $108.75 to 
the National Union treasury for this, and 
$29 more have been sent directly to Proctor, 
making a total of $137.75. Those not pre- 
viously reported are :— 


Ashby; (Massaniieaemeinet fertile! ah enema ed $1.00 
Dorchester, Mass. (Nathaniel Hall Society) . 5.00 
Worcester; Disks ame: . efi 2.00 
$0.00 

Previously seportedt@as «oo» 6 ste wk ed 128.75 
Rn. A eae $137.75 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 

The last in the course of six autobio- 
graphical addresses by Dr. Charles G. Ames, 
at the Church of the Disciples, will be given 
Sunday evening, May 17, on “Fifty Years of 
Liberty and Union in Religion.” 


A half-hour vesper service will be held in 
the First Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, on each day of 
Anniversary Week, at five o’clock. ‘The first 
of these services will come on Monday, May 
25. Notice will be given later of the various 
speakers. A very cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all, especially to visiting dele- 
gates, to attend these services. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. f 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 


Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur _ 


McMurdie. 


Unitarian Tempérance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames: At the May-day ex- 
ercises of the Disciples School a pleasant 
feature was the setting out of an elm-tree 
in the church-yard by Mr. Ames, and a 
forsythia by Mrs. Ames. The young peo- 
ple of the school, with others from the con- 
gregation, stood about, singing songs and 
reciting parables. Mr. Ames spoke briefly 
of the significance of the act, Following 
the exercises about the May- pole the young 
people enjoyed the early evening in hanging 
May-baskets. The May-day poem in re- 
sponse from one of the recipients was a de- 
lightful surprise. ‘The lines will be set to 
music, and be repeated on future May-days. 


New BeEprForp, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. William B. Geoghegan: 
Anniversary exercises commemorating the 
founding of the church two hundred years | 


Pi. 
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ago will be held Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day, May 23, 24,and 25. On Saturday, after 
an introductory address by Charles W. Clif- 
ford, an address will be given by Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham, a former minister. In the 
afternoon, addresses will be given by Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, son of a former minister, 
Rey. Robert S. Morison, son of a former 
minister, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, grand- 
son of a former minister. On Sunday morn- 
ing the minister of the society, Rev. William 
B. Geoghegan, will preach. In the after- 
noon there will be joint exercises of the Sun- 
day-school and Unity Home Sunday-school. 
On Monday morning a fellowship meeting 
will be held in the church, at which ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, Rev. Frederick B. Lyman, Rev. 
Frank E. Ramsdell, Rev. Matt C. Julien, 
Rev. William C. Martyn, Rev. David L,. 
Kebbe, Rev. Frank L. Phalen, and Rev. P. A. 
Canada. Dinner will be served in the parish 
house at 7 P.M. with after-dinner speaking 
at which Oliver Prescott, Jr., will preside. 


OmanHa, N&Es.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Newton Mann: The annual meeting, 
held Wednesday evening, April 29, and 
largely attended, marked the close of a year 
of unusual activity, attributable in great 
measure to the energy of a remarkably effi- 
cient board of trustees. The board here 
consists of nine members, three of whom 
are women, one woman and two men re- 
tiring each year and not directly eligible to 
re-election,—an excellent arrangement, giv- 
ing a board two-thirds of which even at the 
beginning of a year has experience, and still 
having an annual influx of new members, 
so accustoming every year some new persons 
to the responsibilities of church work. One 
of the three officers of the board, the secre- 
tary, is by custom a woman. At the meet- 
ing the last year appeared to be the most 
satisfactory in the history of the church, 
all departments doing as well as can reason- 


Business Notices. 


Undoubtedly the most useful method of increasing 
and making more regular Sunday-school attendance that 
has ever been devised is the Star System. It is not only 


utilized in thousands of Sunday-schools all over the 


world, but day schools are adopting the method. For 
particulars write to A. C. Grigr, Luther, Idaho. 


South Paris, Me.—Please send me six more silver 


stars for our Sunday-school, they are doing a grand work 


in inducing the children to be faithful in attendance. 
J. H. Little. For particulars write to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
803 Montgomery Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Lovers of ceramics will find new and interesting speci- 
ments at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s where everything 
from the ordinary Crockery and Glass for families, Hotels, 
Clubs, or public institutions may be had from a single 
piece up to the largest outfits. 


Water Supply for Country Houses and Sum- 
mer Homes.—The problem has been solved by the 
Lunt Moss System of Water Supply. Any one living in 
the country or considering the purchase of a permanent 
home in the country or suburbs can have his house sup- 
plied with water the same as in the city, up to almost any 
pressure desired, which will give excellent fire protection, 
and also plenty of water under pressure for lawn, garden, 
stable, and all parts of the house, including, when con- 
nected with the kitchen range, hot and cold water for 
bathroom and laundry, and always an ample supply of 
water in case of emergency. Can be connected with well. 
Cannot freeze. Air pressure tank is located in cellar or 
below the surface, can always be relied upon, and costs but 
little to run after the first expense of installing. 

The Lunt Moss System of Water Supply for country 
homes is all that is claimed for it, as testified to by hundreds 
of satisfied users. The Lunt Moss Company, 43 South 
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Market Street, Boston, issue a very handsome catalog, 
which explains in detail this system, and which is sent 
free upon application. 


Notices. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 29, 1908, 
AT 6 P.M. 


HIS HONOR, MAYOR GEORGE A. HIB- 
BARD, will preside. 

The speakers will be Senator ore C. BURROWS 
of Michigan, Hon. ROBERT LUCE of Somerville, 
Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. of New York, and 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for ats ‘at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., No. 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 21, between the hours of 9 and 
40’clock. 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15. 
Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


FREDERICK W. Porter, Secretary, 
18 Central Street. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN 


KING’S «CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 29, 1908. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 
945. Opening of Business Session of Society. 
10.15, Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A, Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.15. Three twenty-minute addresses. 

1. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Secretary of Tuck- 
erman School. Subject, ‘‘Some Recent Work in Sunday- 
School Training.”. 2. Rev. Joseph H. Crooker,D.D., 
Roslindale, Mass. Subject, ‘‘ Advanced Classes and their 
Possibilities.” 3. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Secretary 
of American Unitarian Association. Subject, ‘‘The Sun- 
day School, the Church, and the Association.” 

To be followed by open discussion on all the addresses. 
Intermission. 

Afternoon. 


12.45. 
2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 
unfinished business, and other matters. 

2.30. T'wenty-minute addresses. 

Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, Hartford, Conn. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Home Travel in Bible Lands and Pictorial Helps 
in the Sunday School.” Rev. Charles W., Wendte, 
Brighton, Mass. Subject, ‘Sentiment and Song in the 
Sunday School.’ Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D., Secretary of American Peace Society. Subject, 
“Teaching Peace,” 

3.30. Six eight-minute addresses on ‘‘ What’ is Most 
Needed To-dayin”: 1. The Kindergarten, Mrs. Clara 
W. Guild, Medford, Mass. 2. The Superintendency. Mr. 
Nelson Crosskill, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 3. Teaching 
the Bible in the Sunday School. Rev. Henry H.Saun- 
derson, Cambridge, Mass. 4. Sunday-Schoo] Methods. 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Boston, Mass. 5. Relations 
tothe Church. Mr. John H. Edwards, Waverley, 
Mass. 6. Spirit and Ideals. Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald, Concord, Mass. 

4.30. Adjournment. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 8, 1907, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 


‘entire hall will be open to the public. 
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These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1908, with all the voting. 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and ~ 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 29, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, _ 
have full privilegés in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. 
be elected one of the three specified. 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 26 AND 27, 


IN BOSTON, AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


He must 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-third anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 26 
and 27. 

Tuesday, May 26, at 2.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. 
Reports from the following departments: College Town 
Work, Rev. John P, Forbes; Publication, Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham; Publicity, Rev. Charles W. Cas- 
son; Church Building Load Fund, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq.; Library, Rev. Louis C. Cornish; and the 
Secretary’s Annual Address by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting in Tremont Temple. The 
Hon, Eben 
S. Draper, lieutenant governor, will preside. Prayer by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Addresses 
upon “The Liberal Church of To-day”: (1) ‘‘Its Minis- 
try,’ Rev. Frederic W. Perkins; (2) “Its Laity,’’ 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham; (3) “Its Outlook,” 
President Samuel A. Eliot. 

Wednesday, May 27,at10 A.M. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket tothe floor. The galleries will be open to the pub- 
lic. The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, Mass. Report of 
the Nominating Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. Discussion of 
resolutions regarding nomination and election of officers 
of the Association and other business. 

2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public. Responsive 
service conducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
Prayer by Rev. Frederick L, Hosmer. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Music by double quartette under 
direction of Mr. Frank O. Nash. = 


Addresses. 
The address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 


is Lancaster, Pa. 


Marriages. 


In Worcester, 29th ult., Dr. Merrick Lincoln and Miss 
Mary Bowker, both of Worcester. 


V ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 
S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ISITING Tiataslens ae their friends will enjoy 
stopping with Miss Emma R. Ross, 169 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Near Public Gardens, convenient to 
everything, quiet, terms reasonable, board near. Chape- 
ronage for young ladies, if desired. 


ITUATION for housework or working housekee - 
by young Nova Scotia Protestant widow, with 
son (20 months). Country preferred. References sivest. 
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ably be expected in so imperfect a world. 
The financial reports were especially en- 
couraging. The treasurer, Mr. Thomas Kil- 
patrick, whose name through the years has 
been a tower of strength to the church, re- 
ported all bills paid and a surplus of $45 
in hand. Total amount contributed and 
earned during the year, $3,875. 


Personal. 

Mr. Henry L. Gladding has made his 
summer home in Catskill, Green County, 
N.Y. Hehas obtained permission to tse 
a school-house in the neighborhood for re- 
ligious services Sunday afternoon, and will 
begin at once to hold a service and perhaps 
to organize a Sunday-school. 


Mr. Riis in Charities and the Commons, 
writing about “‘The Plight of St. Louis,’’ 
pays the following tribute to a grandson of 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, for forty years 
president of the Young Men’s Christian Union 
of Boston: “Isat at a table around which were 
gathered the representatives of organized 
effort for betterment in St. Louis. I doubt 
if New York often sees so many gathered to- 
gether at a noonday meeting for an exchange 
of views and experiences. They meet twice 
a month at a restaurant handy to their work. 
Their chairman is Roger Baldwin, settlement 
worker, chief probation officer, and what not. 
St. Louis made no mistake when she got him 
out there, fresh from Harvard; for the spirit 
of his uncle is hot within him, and he bids 
fair to do for the city of Mississippi what 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., railroad president, 
good citizen, and lover of his fellow-men, 
did for New York in his all too brief life. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record. the following so- 
cieties, having sent ‘‘a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,”’ the last having been 
placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,”’ 
are entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.” 
If any omissions are discovered in the list 
or any society fails to receive blank creden- 
tials, it is desirable that notice should be 
sent to me without delay. 

Lewis G. WILSON, Secretary, 


Alameda, Cal. First Congregational So- 


Albany, N.Y ciety, Jamaica Plain. 
Andover, N.H. Third Religious Society, 
Andover, Ne Mass. Dorchester. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Hawes Unitarian Cong’l 
Arlington, Mass. Church, South Boston. 
Ashby, Mass. Bulfinch Place Church. 
Atlanta, Ga. South Cong’! Church. 
Augusta, Me. Church of the Disciples. 
Ayer, Mass. Church of Our Father, 
Baltimore, Md. East Boston. 

Bangor, Me. Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Barnstable, Mass. All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
Barre, Mass. bury. 

Bath, N.H. Church of the Unity, Ne- 
Bedford, Mass. _Ponset. 

Belfast, Me. Wew South Church. 


Norfolk Unitarian Church 
Uipepan Church, Roslin- 


Kae Church, 
chester. 

Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 


Belmont, Mass. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Berlin, Mass. 

Bernardston, Mass. 

Beverly, Mass. 

Billerica, Mass. 

Bolton, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dorchester, 
First Church. : 
First Religious Society, 

Roxbery: 

Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. 
Arlington Street Church. 
First Parish, Brighton. 


Dor- 
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Burlington, Vt. 
Butte, Mont. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 4 
Third Cong’! Society, 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 
Unity Church. 


Third Unitarian Church. 


All Souls’ Church. 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Middlesex, Vt. 
Hehe ager 
Milford, N 

Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. :— 

First Unitarian Church, 

Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass. : 

Society at Turner's s Falls. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
ee Bisa 


Swedish Unitarian Church, Naples, M 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Meee 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Cornish, N.H. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, la. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Derby, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Dublin, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.;— 
Congregational Parish. 
Society at North Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouverneur, 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N. his 
Hamilton, Can. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford Conn, 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. | 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass, 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, 
Kennebunk, “Me. 
Keokuk, la 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leominster, Mass, 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Littleton, Mass. 
ee N.H. 
Los An eles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
McKeesport. Pa 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 


Nashua, N. H. 

Natick, Mass. 

Natick, South, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

Newington, 

New London,Conn. 

New Orleans, La 

Newport, R.I. 

Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious Soc’y. 
Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at West Newton, 

w York, N.Y.i— 
Chureh of All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 
First Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn 

Second Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn, 

Church of the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. 

Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn, 

Fourth Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Congregational 

Church. 

Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass, 

Oakland, Cal. 

Ogden, Utah. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Orange, N.J. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Passaic, N 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church. 

Unitarian Society of Ger- 

mantown. 

Spring Garden Unitarian 

Church. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Unitarian Church. 

Northside Unitarian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

Presque Isle, Me. 

Providence, R.L:— 

First Cong’ 1 Church. 

Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass.:— 

First Cong’ Society. 

Wollaston Unitarian So- 

ciety, 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Cal. 

Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N.H. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, : 

St. Louis, Mo. : — 

Church of the Messiah. 

Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass. : 

First Cong’ j Society. 

Second Church. 

North Society. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 

San José, C 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


SUIMMER CAP FOR BOYS 


At Laxg SporForp, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 


ofits own. Booklet free. 


between Keene, N.H., 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’] Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane. Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 


Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
‘Taunton, Mass. 
qe Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan, 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 


__ Keep the 
Wheels Turning 


One of the little econ- 
omies that help toward 
a substantial saving is 
the use of a good axle 
grease. A grease with- 
out proper body” runs 
off. One too heavy 
stiffens on the axle and 
adds to the pull. 


MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


is right—won’t’ run, 
won’t stiffen, won't (Wj 
Wear out as soon as 
other grease will. 
Covers the axle with 
an almost friction- 
less coating of 
powdered mica 
and keeps your 
wheels turn- 
ing when the Sy, 
other fellow, 
who uses 
poor grease, 
is stuck. 
Nothing 
like Mica Axle Grease 
for a tired wagon. Ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


ft ff 
aE | 
a yt 


1}) 


and 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 


Tank located 
in cellar, 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs, 


The best 
fire 
protection. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
“ 1 ne ” 


Let our wagincart anita out your pase : 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston. 


¢€ 
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“Thoroughly 
Well Pleased’’ 


Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass, 
Gentlemen: 


Providence, R. I. 


I am very much pleased with the 
Glenwood Hot Water Heating Apparatus which I 
am using to heat my home. I am very glad that I 
adopted the plan of using two small heaters instead 
of one large heater, as I know that I will save a 
considerable amount of coal during the mild weather 
when I am able to get all the heat desired from 
using only one heater. 
with the entire outfit. 


I am thoroughly well pleased 
You may also be interested 


to know that I am using one of your best ranges— 


your Glenwood Grand—which we are delighted with and cannot say enough in its praise. 


prospective buyers to me for reference. 


Yours very truly, 


The Glenwood 


Hot Water Heater 


is just as good for heating as the famous Glenwood Range is for 
baking, the same skilled workmen make it in the same great foundry. 


Write for handsome booklet that will tell you all about the 
one piece construction, vertical water ways, large ash pit 


and wonderful Glenwood 
so easy to control, 


Weir Stove Co., 


Makers. Taunton, Mass. 


regulating damper that makes it 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


You may refer, at your pleasure, 


W. P. STOWE, 


“makes Heating Easy.” 


re NY. niske. 5 hag ea season of the year a good question to put to Invitations have been sent as far as pos- 
pton, Mass. Wichita, Kan. — the minister and his wife is this: ‘‘Are you | sible to all Sunday-schools and young people’s 
Vinee Ny emecon, © Del, going to the anniversary meeting ?”’ societies within easy reach of Concord. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


First ee’ Chor ch. 
Walpole, Mass, 


Liberal Christian Church, 


If the response should disclose that the 


Although the meeting has been planned with 


Walpole, N. Winchendon, Mass. travelling expenses would equal half the minis- | the older young people in mind, all ages are 
‘stege 1 Pegg Windsor, i, Mass. ster’s salary, there will be occasion for thought | welcome, The Unitarian Sunday-school at 
Warwick, Mass. Winnipeg, G and for generosity, possibly fora new minister!| Concord will send a delegation to meet the 
- Secrpnag ae Furst feelandie Unitarian | Th a1 he will be, if considerate attention brings | train leaving North Station, Boston, at 2.30, 
Waverley Mas operat Me: him to the fellowship of our anniversary| reaching Concord at 3.34. A convenient 
land,’ Ma: ass. Worcester, Mass. :— meetings, and permits him to give and to|return train is 5.22. In case of rain, the 
Wellesley Hills, BaARS: Second Parish.> receive the measures of power that such fel-| service will be) postponed till another 
Word Mass, eens patevien Society. |lowship is sure to provide. year. 
West Townsend, Mass. ‘el N.Y. For the Hospitality Committee, This memorial occasion follows out the 


Anniversary- Hospitality. 


The usual invitations have been sent, wel- 
coming our ministers and their wives to the 
hospitality of our Unitarian homes, from 
May 25 to May 30. 

Certain churches at a distance have a 


Ciara B. BEATLEY, Secretary. 


A Memorial Service. 


There will be a service in Sleepy Hollow, 
Concord, at four o’clock, Sunday afternoon, 
May 17, 
Louisa May Alcott, Hawthorne, and Emerson. 


commemorating the lives of Thoreau, | 


plan initiated by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, at 
Mount Auburn, two years ago, when Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot and Rev. Francis 
Tiffany spoke of Channing, Dorothea Dix, 
and others. It is desirable that such me- 
morial occasions should continue. 

A fair day is likely to bring a large number 
to participate in the service next Sunday at 


5 habit of providing for this anniversary visit, | Brief addresses will be made by Allen French, | Concord. 
_ making sure that ministers and their wives | Louis P. Nash, Clara B. Beatley, Rev. Loren | CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
are started on their way. Other churches} B. Macdonald, and Dr. Edward Emerson. | Mary G, STONE, 


might form the habit were they stirred to 
action by some enthusiastic layman, At this 


An introductory service will be led by Mr. 
J. H. Edwards of Waverley. 


KE. Minot TALzor, 
Committee from Disciples Guild, Boston, 


Pleasantries. 

“Uncle James, what is a pessimist?” 
“Oh, he’s any sort of any old thing that 
won’t enjoy his ice-cream to-day because 


he is afraid he won’t have any to-morrow.’’— 
Puck. 


It Seemed Endless——Pastor: 
you like my sermon on ‘Eternity’ last Sun- 
day?” Parishioner: ‘Sermon? Why, it 
seemed to me more of an object-lesson.””— 
Truth. 


A Michigan editor received some verses 
not long ago with the following note of ex- 
planation: ‘‘These lines were written fifty 
years ago by one who has, for a long time, 
slept in his grave merely for pastime.” 


Teacher: “Billy, can you tell me the differ- 
ence between caution and cowardice?” 
Billy: ‘Yes, ma’am. When you're afraid 
yourself, then that’s caution. But, when 
the other fellow’s afraid, that’s cowardice.”’— 
Harpers Bazar. 


“How did 


A teacher, having carefully explained the 
character of a Pharisee, said: “And now 
what do we mean by a ‘hypocrite’? 
“Please, miss,”’ responded an eager pupil, 
“‘q man wot says he is wot he isn’t, but he 
ain’t!”’—Punch. 


“The average life of an engine only thirty 
years?” said an astonished passenger. 
“Why, such a tough-looking thing ought to 
live longer than that.” “Well,” said the 
engineer, ‘‘ perhaps it would if it didn’t smoke 
so much.’’—Detrott Sun. 


Mrs. Commonstalk (soberly): “Are you 
sure your fiancée will make a good home 
body, Eli? Do you think she knows any- 
thing about mending, for instance?” Cholly 
Commonstalk: “About mending, mother? 
Why, that is her strong point? I saw her 
mend a busted tire once in just fourteen 
minutes by the watch.’”’—Harper s Bazar. 


“‘T dunno as the prodigal son was so very 
bad, after all,” said Mrs. Corner. “‘He 
wasn’t no good to his family,” her husband 
rejoined. “‘That’s a fact. But, when he 
got home, he didn’t have no more to say. If 
he’d been like most folks nowadays, the fust 
thing he’d have done would have been to 
find fault with the way the fatted calf was 
cooked for him.”—Woman's Journal. 


A wealthy Englishman has a coachman 
who recently took unto himself a wife. A 
week or two later the former asked his em- 
ployee how they were getting on. “Oh,” 
replied the bridegroom, “my wife thinks 
money grows on trees. All the time she 
keeps pesterin’ me for some change. If it 
ain’t half a crown, it’s a shilling or less she 
wants.” ‘“What on earth does she do with 
the money?” said the other in surprise. 
“TI dunno,” was the reply. ‘“‘Haven’t ever 
give her none yet.” 


Mrs. Blank, wife of a prominent minister 
near Boston, had in her employ a recently 
engaged colored cook as black as the pro- 
verbial ace of spades. One day Mrs. Blank 
said to her: ‘‘ Matilda, I wish that you would 
have oatmeal quite often for breakfast. My 
husband is very fond of it. He is Scotch, 
and you know that the Scotch eat a great 
deal of oatmeal.” 
said Matilda. ‘Well, now, do you know, I 
was thinkin’ all along dat he wasn’t des like 
us.”—Woman’s Home_ Companion. 


“Oh, he’s Scotch, is he ?’’ | Telephone, Main 9. 


(GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
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Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 


NEY..2 ORGAN ) 
120 BoYLsTonSt. 
SS al 


“Choisa” 


Ceylon Tea 


1 Ib. 
Canisters 
60 Cents 


1-2 Ib. 
Canisters 
35 Cents 


Packed in Parchment Lined 
One-pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
similar price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE 1 soston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
209 WASHINGTON S8T. 


Printers 
272 Congress Street, Boston 


a= eee oy 


ARPETS 


AT. MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONSCO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Educational, . 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


= yee 
ALLEN R. NATH’L T. 


. will reopen their 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address ine 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Th 


e " 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts — 


One of the~pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
Modern and complete in its equipment. 

The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. ; 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H , 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes 4 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


: 


The Meadville Theological Sehool 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for # 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH._ 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS \ 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


. 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Real physical training under an expert. Yachting, 
yacht. Athletics, under an experienced coach. Swi 
taught. Fishing, tents, in the pine woods, o ° 


ay 


the sea. Booklet. Rev. C. L. Ball, Second 
Church, Athol, Mass. aa sai 


‘ JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston. 
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